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"window quality. 


Of all the major 
wood window companies, only 
one uses wood screws extensively 
Kolbe & Kolbe. 


That means when you 


in its products... 


order Kolbe & Kolbe windows, 
you'll find screws not just 
attaching. 
hardware, but 
also securely 


fastening wood 
members at 
critical stress M Е 
points: € Like the 2- 1 /2" screws 
that snug the sill nosing tightly to 
the brick mould € Or those that 
assure that a casement sash won't 
sag out of square even after years 


of hanging in an open position. 


Screws 
where others 
just staple-it's one of 
the many exclusive quality 
details you'll see featured in the 
upcoming months. From 
the extra care in construc- 
tion to the finer points of 
B design, they're the details 
that make Kolbe & Kolbe 
wood windows ànd doors 
the best you can buy. 

Call your Kolbe & Kolbe 
distributor and get all the 
details today. 


_Metromilwok 


7460 OXFORD STREET • ST. LOUIS PARK, MN 55426 • 938-1903 
Distributors of Kolbe & Kolbe Window Products 


Minnetonka, Inc 
Interior Design 
by Wheeler 

Hil indt & 
Associates, In 


interior construction project is P 
a success, call Stahl Construc- 

tion. Well make sure you come 
out smelling like a rose. 


perfumes and fragrances, 
Enjoy The Sweet Smell 
So when it came time to Toy е Wee me 
try’s most successful interior 
based Stahl Construction 
standing of interior construction Carlson Center 


As one of the world’s most Stahl Constr uction: 
successful manufacturers of Hel in Mi etonka | C 
Minnetonka, Inc. is no stranger p g ? j 
to the sweet smell of success. 
complete their corporate head- Of S 
quarters, Minnetonka, Inc. was UCCESS. 
pleased to find one of the coun- 
construction companies right 
under its nose. Twin Cities- 
Company had exactly the kind 7ле number is (612) 449-4400, 
of experience and keen under- — Stahl Construction Company AL 
STA 
that they were looking for. 601 Lakeshore Parkway ; Биле 
To make sure your next Minnetonka, MN 55343 
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Bob Perzel 


Carlson Center 
BWBR Architects 
MA. Mortenson Company 


Custom windows and skylights for over 40 years. 
Distributed and installed by 


W.L. Hall Co. 


14800 Martin Drive 
Eden Prairie, MN 55344 
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THE PC FOR THE 
PERPETUALLY 
IMPATIENT. 


f you've been waiting for a desktop PC with the power and 
speed to handle the most demanding applications, a wait is over. 
Introducing the COMPAQ DESKPRO 486/25 Personal Computer. 
t's designed from the ground up to unleash the power of the 
evolutionary new 25-MHz 486 microprocessor. So, you can drive 
numeric-intensive applications up to three times faster than 
25-MHz 386-based PCs, outpacing many technical workstations 
nside, Compaq has taken performance one step further by 
adding a second-level 128K cache memory design. And its 
Extended Industry Standard Architecture (Extended ISA or 
EISA) expansion bus accelerates input/output performance while 
maintaining compatibility with 8-, 16- and new high-performance 


32-bit expansion boards. 
You'll also find room to customize the system. Up to seven EISA 

slots let you work with thousands of expansion boards. The 4 MB 

of standard RAM expands to 100. And it comes with the training, 

service and support of m Authorized COMPAQ Computer Dealer, 
If vou're looking for a PC that will never test your patience, see 

us now and put the COMBO DESKPRO 486/25 to the test. 


1 U.S, Patent and Trademark Office 


srporation. All rights reserved 


COMPAQ, DESKPRO 


1989 Compaq Computer 


COMPAQ 


It simply works better. 


For a demonstration, call: 


n o MicroAge 
Authorized Dealer 6 1 2/93 8- 100 1 
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Friedman to retire as 
director of Walker 


Martin. Friedman, director of Walker 
Art Center for the past 28 years, has 
announced that he will retire Nov. 1, 
1990. Friedman, who spent most of his 
museum career at the Walker, was in- 
strumental in transforming it from a 
small-scale, regional museum into an 
internationally recognized center of 
contemporary art. 

The Walkers collection by up-and- 
coming as well as established arti 


documents major movements of mod- 
emism from the mid-1940s to the pres- 


Walker Director Martin Friedman. 


ent. The permanent collection includes 
works by Frank Stella, Claes Olden- 
burg, George Segal, Robert Rauschen- 
berg and Roy Lichtenstein. Other re- 
cent acquisitions include pieces by Susan 
Rothenberg, Judith Shea, Terry Win- 
ters and Jennifer Bartlett, 

Under Friedman's guidance, the 
Walker has undergone several physical 
transformations to expand its exhibition 
space. In 1971, the museum opened 
its new building, designed by Edward 
Larrabee Barnes, to replace an inade- 
quate 1927 structure. In 1984, the mu- 
seum unveiled an addition, which in- 
cluded two new galleries, the McKnight 
Print Study Room and a library. And 
in 1988 the Walker, in collaboration 
with the Minneapolis Park and Rec- 
reation Board, opened the sculpture 
garden, a 7V5-acre outdoor gallery in 


news briefs 


A Vietnam memorial will be built on the Capitol grounds to honor Minnesotans killed in the war. 


the museum's front yard. 

The Walker is perhaps best known 
for its large-scale exhibitions, which in- 
clude Friedman's first, “The Precision- 
ist View in American Art,” in 1960, 
“Picasso: From the Musée Picasso, 
Paris,” “Tokyo: Form and Spirit” and 
the current show, “Graphic Design in 
America: A Visual Language History.” 
Walker Art Center’s programs also have 
run the spectrum of the creative arts to 
offer presentations in design and ar- 
chitecture, film and performing arts, as 
well as education. 

Friedman received his masters in 
painting and art history from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angele: 
1949. He was awarded a fellowship in 
museum studies at the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, working in the primitive-art and 
Egyptian-art departments while pur- 
suing graduate studies at Columbia 
University. In 1958 he joined the 
Walker's staff as chief curator and served 
as its acting director in 1960. Friedman 
was named director in 1961 after then- 
Director Н. Harvard Arnason assumed 


the position of vice president for arts at 
the Guggenheim. 

Friedman plans to relocate with his 
wife, Mildred, curator of design, to New 
York City next year. 


Vietnam memorial in 
Minnesota 


The Minnesota Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial and the Capitol Area Archi- 
tectural and. Planning Board have an- 
nounced plans to sponsor a national 
competition for the design of a memo- 
rial dedicated to Minnesotans who died 
in the Vietnam War. The memorial, 
scheduled for completion in late 1991, 
will be built on the Capitol grounds in 
St. Paul. 

The competition's guidelines call for 
designs that evoke a reflective mood 
rather than make a political statement 
about the war. The memorial, which 
will contain the names of those killed 
or missing in action, should express a 
regionalism that is compatible with the 
Capitol area’s surrounding architecture 

Continued on page 52 
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Winter Lecture Series at the 
College of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture 

Jan. 12, Feb. 9 and 16, 4 p.m. 
Electrical Engineering and 
Computer Science Building, 
Rm. 3210 

University of Minnesota 

Free and open to the public 


The University of Minnesota's winter 
lecture series opens on Jan. 12 with a 
lecture on Giulio Romiano by Massa- 
chusetts historian Howard Burns. On 
Feb. 9 Minnesota architectural histo- 
rian David Gebhard lectures on *His- 
tory/Criticism: А 20th-century Mode of 
Design." Robert Mangurian delivers a 
lecture on Feb. 16 (topic to be an- 
nounced). 

For further information call the U of 
M architecture and landscape architec- 
ture department at 624-7866. 


Moss Structures 

Jan. 20—Feb. 24 

Hastings Ruff Gallery 

Free and open to the public 


Fabric sculptor William Moss, artist- 
in-residence at Taliesin West, has ex- 
hibited his work worldwide, including 
the Louvre, the Museum of Modern Art 
and the Smithsonian Institution. This 
month the Hastings Ruff Gallery in 
Minneapolis opens an exhibition of his 
functional, large-scale sculptures. Meet 
the artist at a free reception on Satur- 
day, Jan. 20, 6-9 p.m. 

For further information call 338-8052. 


Graphic Design in America: A 
Visual Language History 
Through Jan. 21 

Walker Art Center 

Free with museum admission 


Walker Art Center launches the first 
large-scale museum exhibition devoted 
to the evolution of American graphic 
design from the late 19th century to the 
present. Surveying the art form from 


previews 


Modernism 11 

Through spring 1990 

Norwest Center lobby 

Free and open to the public 
Norwest Corporation opens another 
round of modernism in the heart of 
downtown Minneapolis with the 
reinstallation of its Norwest Center 
lobby gallery. New pickings from 
the bank's collection of late-19th- 
and early-20th-century decorative 
arts include a ca. 1903 copper urn 
by Frank Lloyd Wright, one of about 
eight such urns in existence. Em- 
bossed with Wright’s signature 
circle-in-a-square motif, the urn 


Ca. 1912 table lamp by Dirk Van Erp. 


exhibits the architect’s technique of building layers of thin glazes of 
colored lacquer to simulate an aged patina. Also on view is the 
second in Norwest's collection of five planar chairs by the De Stijl 


designer Gerrit Thomas Rietveld. 


Veering from the sublime, the exhibition features such humbler 
fare as a са. 1900 balustrade from the Paris Metro or the art-deco 
Sparton radio whose potpourri of mirrored, wood and chromium-steel 
materials and aerodynamic lines typify 1930s’ design. 

For further information call Norwest Bank at 667-1234. 

ee a SS EN ERENT 


print to electronic media, the exhibition 
explores design in the environment, mass 
media and institutions of commerce and 
government. Featured are such masters 
in the field as Lester Beall, Barbara 
Stauffacher Solomon, Saul Bass and Ivan 
Chermayeff. 

For more information contact Walker 
Ап Center at 375-7622. 


Don Rankin: Site-specific 
Installation 

Through Jan. 24 

MCAD Gallery 

Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design 

Free and open to the public 


Don Rankin, British environmental 
sculptor and MCAD artist-in-resi- 


dence, combines his experience in stone 
masonry and landscape gardening with 
sculpture to construct a site-specific work 
in the MCAD Gallery. For further in- 
formation call the Minneapolis College 
of Art and Design at 870-3290. 


A House of Our Dreams 
Through Jan. 31 

Sherburne County Historical 
Society 

Becker, Minn. 

Free and open to the public 


This photographic exhibit, on loan from 
the Minnesota Historical Society, ex- 
plores the evolution of single-family 
houses in Minnesota from the mid-1800s 
to the present by examining the chang- 
ing values of the people who lived in 

Continued on page 56 
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Isn't New, Irs RENEWED. 


Washington County Courthouse 


Andersen has been making windows of exceptional quality that fit the requirements of architectural 
design exceptionally well, for over 85 years. 


Andersen Windows Distributed By: 


GAN INDEPENDENT Я 
PACIFIC MUTUAL d » Р, 
pmid! DOOR GOMPAMY o MILLWORK, Come home to quality. 


2655 FAIRVIEW AVENUE NORTH 


Windows Patio Does 
9420 83rd AVENUE NORTH 

ST. PAUL (Roseville) MN 55113 MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55445 

(612) 631-2211 (612) 425-6600 

Brad Gregerson Bill Enright 

Architectural Representative Architectural Representative 
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ANDERSEN’S COMMITMENT To COMMERCIAL DESIGN 


Theaters of 
commerce: New 
trends in retail design 


By Adelheid Fischer 


Hardly a week goes by, it seems, with- 
out some incredulous newspaper ac- 
count detailing Nordstrom's legendary 
pampering of its customers: fresh-flower 

‚ displays, live piano music, a coatcheck 
and staffpeople, who, according to a 
recent Wall Street Journal report, “аге 
given the freedom to do almost anything 
to satisfy shoppers." Take the clerk who 
rushed out of the store to drop off a pair 
of stockings to an executive who had 
run her nylons before an important 
meeting. Or the customer who tele- 
phoned a clerk to order several changes 
of clothes, sight unseen, and then asked 
the salesperson to wait outside the store 
as he grabbed the parcels on his way 
to the airport. 

Service above and beyond the call 
of duty has helped Nordstrom’s, a Se- 
attle-based department store now going 
national, to carve a secure niche in an 
industry so fiercely competitive that some 
retail analysts have referred to it as “war.” 
An overabundance of stores coupled with 
slowed population growth and соп- 
sumer spending has led retail publisher 
Alan Millstein to proclaim: “These are 
the most dire times for the industry since 
the Great Depression of the 1930s.” 

“Ten or 20 years ago you could afford 
to make a few mistakes in the course 
of setting up your business and still 
survive,” says Larry Nelson of the 
McComb Group, a Minneapolis real- 
estate and retail-consulting firm. “To- 
day, you're not allowed to make one 
mistake. It’s literally that difficult, pri- 
marily because the customer has so many 
options. In this town, like Chicago, New 
York or anywhere, it’s a customer's 
market; it’s not a retailers market.” 

And retailers are taking note. Shop- 
pers are seeing big changes in the way 
stores service their needs, with some 


insight 


Eden Prairie Center's food-court redesign by Johnson/Reis & Associates. 


analysts predicting that Nordstrom's 
happy-helper strategy will become the 
norm throughout the industry. 

No longer in the driver's seat, many 
retailers also have begun to re-examine 
store design. "Years ago we used to 
design stores for what we wanted and 
what we liked, what we thought would 
please the customer, says Andrew 
Markopoulos, senior vice president of 
visual merchandising and design at 
Dayton's. “In the last 10 years we have 
been designing stores based on the cus- 
tomer’s feedback to us. Our customers 
have said to us...'Please make it easy 
for us to shop." 

The upshot of most consumer sur- 
veys is that women shoppers still out- 
number men. But with more women in 
the work force, gone are the daylong 
shopping excursions that have been lei- 
surely errands as well as social events 
for scores of American women. Bound 
by time constraints at every turn, many 
consumers have come to regard shop- 
ping as just another chore. 

Surveys bear this out. People feel so 


hassled, harried and pressed for time 
that, according to a recent Wall Street 
Journal poll, “more people hate brows- 


ing in stores than hate doing household 
work.” 

Responding to consumer feedback in 
the recent remodelings of its stores, 
Dayton’s, for example, has undertaken 
the very costly task of relocating its 
escalators. These important traffic ar- 
teries are now immediately visible and 
direct, no longer needlessly derailing 
customers from their destinations by 
forcibly routing them past merchandise 
on their trips up and down the esca- 
lators. “Our customers said there was 
nothing we could have done to please 
them more,” Marcopoulos points out. 

Stores also are attending to ungla- 
morous amenities traditionally low on 
the budgetary pole. On the design agenda 
are wide aisles to accommodate stroll- 
ers and wheelchairs, additional seat- 
ing, more commodious fitting rooms 
equipped with truer-to-life lighting and 
bigger mirrors, and larger restrooms with 
baby-changing tables in both the men’s 
and women’s bathrooms. 

Dayton’s isn’t the only local retailer 
engaged in major remodelings. With a 
glut of shopping malls and new centers 
prohibitively expensive to build, mall 

Continued on page 58 
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COMING MARCH/APRIL 


€ Architectural Design Awards 
€ Stone: A Renaissance 


e Prairie Restoration 


Advertising Space Due: January 11 
Materials Due: January 18 


Call (612) 338-6763 


Photos: Tom Hlavaty 
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‘AutoCAD AEC Ang HEWLETT 
Architectural Г] Sickan 


Authorized Dealer 
Authorized Autodesk Dealer 
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=|:  DODD TECHNICAL CORPORATION = 


QUALITY*RELIABILITY 


Providing Tailored Computer Solutions 
to the Architectural Industry 


AutoCAD AEC™ HP Vectra RS/20C and RS/25C/Computers 
Architectural 


DODD—handles 
the TECHNICAL. 


CALL TODAY! 
Have DODD’s CAD 

Specialist Analyze 
Your Needs. 


You get the 
PRODUCTIVITY. 


== DODD TECHNICAL CORPORATION == 


SEE 
1301 Corporate Center Ог., # 160 • St. Paul, Minnesota 55121 © (612) 452-3094 
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> PROPERTY 
| VALUE 


Quality asbestos abatement that is fast 
and cost-competitive. Complete removal ; 
and encapsulation by certified and accred- 


le've received considerable recog- 
or our work on Henry Sibley High 
lorth Star Center and the American 
Mutual Buildings. 


1 и! management with financial 
y. Sanamarhas made a total 


7 completion of work including documenta- 
tion of all employees, air analy gi 
manifests. 


Ray Harris: Meeting 
development 
opportunities in 
Minneapolis 


By Eric Kudalis 


Ray Harris has a knack for recharging 
In the late 


e the south 


slumping neighborhoods 
1970s he helped revita 
end of Loring Park with Greenway Ga- 
bles, a 43-unit townhouse develop- 
ment. And in the mid-1980s, he took 


a viable—if somewhat sleepy—street 
corner in Minneapolis’s Uptown district 
and reinvigorated it with an urban mall, 
Calhoun Square. Now Harris, president 
for the past 15 years of his own real- 
estate-development firm, has his eyes 
: favorite blocks 


on one of Minneapolis 
to disfavor: Block E between Sixth and 
Seventh streets on Hennepin Avenue. 
He is working on plans to bring a full- 
block entertainment/retail complex to 
the avenue, called E Block. 

“There needs to be something to keep 
people in downtown Minneapolis after 
. “And there 
also needs to be something that draws 


offices close,” Harris 


people to downtown. Right now, down- 
town la 


в entertainment options, which 
is why few people stay after sundown, 
but E Block will give people a reason 
to stay. The people are there. We just 
have to figure out a way to keep them 


up clo 


Developer Ray Harris (left) hopes to reinvigorate Hennepin Avenue in downtown Minneapolis 
with E Block, a mixed-use entertainment/retail complex. 


there and make downtown Minneapolis 
a 16-hour-a-day city.” 

Harris believes his entertainment/re- 
tail complex will bridge the gap be- 
tween the already-thriving First Avenue 
restaurant-and-nightclub scene and the 
downtown business core. Designed by 
the Jerde Partnership of Los Angeles 
with Korsunsky Krank Erickson of Min- 
neapolis, the 210,000-square-foot pro- 


ject, which he hopes to break ground 
on by early summer 1990, will feature 
restaurants, nightclubs, cinemas, en- 
tertainment-style retail (such as record 
and card shops), a residential tower and 
a hotel or office tower. A unique feature 
is an open-air circular court at the cen- 
ter of the four-story project that en- 
courages ceremonial arrivals by car. 
Block E's strategic location will con- 
tribute to the project’s potential suc- 
cess, he says, pointing out that ap- 
proximately 100,000 people work 
downtown every day. In addition, he 
says, downtown residents, plus the traffic 
generated by the new convention cen- 
ter, NBA arena and parking ramps un- 
der construction on the western edge of 
downtown, will feed into his E Block 
project. Plans by the city call for con- 
necting the parking ramps, basketball 


arena and Block E by skyways to the 
downtown business district. “Once the 
skyways are completed,” Harris says, 
“thousands of people will pass through 


the Е Block complex every day on their 
way to work, shopping or dining." 
Harris's proposed development is not 
the only rising star on the avenue. 
Downtown Hennepin Avenue, once the 
Great White Way as Minneapolis's main 
theater and entertainment strip, already 
is showing signs of recovery after years 
of decline and deterioration. LaSalle 
Plaza, a mixed-use project by the Pal- 
mer Group, is under construction, and 
Laurel Village, a three-block housing 
development, is taking shape with a 
group of low- and high-rise buildings. 
And Harmon Commons, a full-block 
office/residential project, is on the 
drawing boards. Yet downtown Min- 
neapolis, particularly Hennepin Ave- 
nue, is perceived as unsafe, and Harris 


wants to change that impression with E 
Block. 

"The E Block project will draw more 
people to Hennepin Avenue,” he says, 
"and where there are a lot of people, 
there is safety. To make downtown Min- 
neapolis safe, you need lots of pedes- 

Continued on page 63 
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LET LUMENATA 
SHOW YOU THE LIGHT 


At Lumenata, they can actually show you the light — all the lighting possibilities that are 
available to you — whether your lighting and fixture needs be residential, commercial, retail 
or industrial 


THE 
BOLD LOOK 
OF 


KOHLER 


The Lumenata staff will work with you to custom design a lighting system that follows your 
specifications and budget. They can also help remodel your current lighting system. At their 
3500 square foot professional lighting showroom, they use dynamic color video simulations 
and computer lighting analysis to demonstrate over 1,000 lighting sources and applications 
available to you. The people at Lumenata are always up-to-date on the most innovative 
lighting technologies — and they are usually the first ones to have the newest lighting 


products available for you. They can supply you with cost efficient equipment — from decora- 
tive chandeliers to concealed architectural lights. Many times, the equipment you need is 
available immediately. 

So if you're a professional looking for lighting advice and equipment, come to Lumenata. No 
matter what stage you're at in your project, they can help. From concept to finishing touches 
Lumenata can show you the light — the light that’s right for you. 

To find out how Lumenata can assist you with your lighting and fixture needs, 

call: 612/333-0323 


KOHLER 


DISTRIBUTORS 
ARE 


Goodin Company 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 
Detroit Lakes 


THE LIGHT SOURCE 


International Market Square, Suite 411, 275 Market St., Minneapolis, MN 55405 


Graybow-Daniels Company 


Blaine 
m | 9 = gei Burnsville 
a Y [ L ji [ B Maplewood 
| F. BL ; | N sae Minneapolis 
A ышк Design Established 
Product for | Flexibility in 1891 
| Minnesota for the and Heles Supply Company 
People Architect changing шылп 
of the with the riii 
80% times 
Sizes Production Pipeline Supply, Inc. 
Colors Facility Hopkins 
| Textures Springfield, 
| Minnesota 
Wilson Supply Co. 
|а Albert Lea 
2 „К AND TILE CO. Mankato 
i (612) 937-9430 (612) 770-2780 
Sales Office Sales Office 
4 15300 State Hwy. 5 2225 McKnight Road N. 


¥ Eden Prairie, MN 55344 N. St. Paul, MN 55109 
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Handles Well 


Tüboret " Faucets. When it's time for a change, recommend Kohler faucets. 
It's the one-of-a-kind combination of commercial durability and distinctive 
residential style. Interchangeable acrylic and metal handle inserts, included 
with every faucet, are a no-cost option that can be changed to match almost 
any decor. And Tàboret faucets feature solid brass construction and reliable, 
washerless System C ceramic valving. With its interchangeable looks, Taboret 
isan affordable way to get a handle on your best customer. 


THE BOLD LOOK 
OF KOHLER. 


When it comes to energy choices, your customers rely on 
you to make the right choices for heating and cooling their 
homes and businesses. They can't get better value or 
indoor air quality than with a ground-source heat pump. 


Because ground-source heat pumps operate at a coeffi- 
cient of performance (COP) of 3 or greater, they can 
out-perform any conventional heating and cooling system. 
Advance design and proven technology now provide an 
all-electric system which can cut home heating costs up to 
60 percent and reduce cooling costs up to 25 percent. 


And electric ground-source heat pumps provide your 
customers the best indoor air quality of any heating and 
cooling system. Give your customers technology that is 
clean, safe, reliable, affordable and state-of-the-art. 


To find out more about the technology that makes 
electricity the preferred energy source, contact the energy 
specialists at the electric cooperative serving your area. 
They can help you make the best choice for your 
customers. 


ts Your Choice 


Electric Heat. 
Everyone's 
Warming Up To It 


To find out which electric cooperative serves your area, 
contact United Power Association, 1-800-442-3013 or 
441-3121 in the Twin City metro area. 
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If you want to buy a work by the re- 
nowned Minnesota potter Warren 
MacKenzie, you don't have to hop a 
plane to some swank New York gallery. 
You can find it right here at home, or 
to be more precise, behind Mac- 
Kenzie's farmhouse near Stillwater, 
Minn., where the artist operates a self- 
service showroom for pottery. “Му pots 
don't belong in a gallery," MacKenzie 
explains. “They'd be seen in the wrong 
context." 

For one thing, MacKenzie doesn't 
make art pottery; he makes functional 


works, primarily tableware. And gal- 
lery markups can double the price or 
more, defeating MacKenzie's lifetime 
commitment to making good design af- 
fordable. 

In 1981 MacKenzie commissioned 


a place of ones own 


Stillwater architect Michael McGuire to 
design a new showroom on his property 
with the stipulation that it be both easy 
and inexpensive to build and maintain. 

What he got was something almost 
monastic in its spareness, a simple, el- 
emental backdrop for the drama of pot- 
tery forms. Built into a south-facing 
hillside is a stark, shed-roofed structure 
that fans out into floor-to-ceiling win- 


dows. The windows serve as passive 
solar collectors for the otherwise un- 
heated space while opening up views 
of a meadow from which a neighbor's 
horses graze no more than a stone's 
throw away. Inside, poured-concrete 
walls, exposed aggregate floors, and ce- 
dar trim and shelving complement the 
unpretentious pottery. 

Among the most intriguing features 


are the linkages between inner and outer 
spaces. Exposed interior roof beams 


skewer the south-facing glass mem- 
brane. At the opposite end, trapezoidal 
windows reveal ground-level views of 
the surrounding vegetation, tying the 
building into its site and, at the same 
time, reminding visitors that like the 
pottery, this architecture is earth-born. 


AF. 
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CUSTOM-MADE QUALITY 


fc We are Principle Fixture and Millwork, 
Inc., specializing in the custom manufac- 
ture, finish and installation of store fix- 
tures, office and commercial cabinets. We 
pride ourselves in the detail of our work. 
You'll see it in our processes, in our fin- 
ished product and in our relationships with 
our customers. Using your drawings, we'll 
produce the product that meets your needs. 


The designer for this project is Jim Young 
of Wheeler-Hildebrandt 


J.H. White 


Photo: 


Award-Winning Exhibit Kiosk 


Principle Fixture 
and Millwork, Inc. 


612-464-3998 FAX 612-464-8607 


Pave it 


CONCRETE INTERLOCKIN 
PAVING STONES 
THE ORIGINAL. THE BEST." 


Decorative, durable, maintenanc 
free and economical, versatile U 
paving stones are available in a vari 
of shapes and colors. Add the beau 
and elegance of Uni pavers to yo 
patio, driveway, garden or pool de 
today. 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
8646 RIDGEWOOD RD, ST. JOSEPH, MN 56 


612 / 363-4671 


editorial 


Homage to the everyday Locked in a bookcase on the second floor of the American 
Swedish Institute is a humble ale dipper dated 1817. Its simple shape is easy to miss in the explosive 
exuberance of the carved African mahogany of the museum's entryway, the plaster ceilings, the 
impasto of rosemaling on the old trunks and clocks. 

Unlike them, the dipper is neither painted nor finely chiseled— which is not to say, however, 
that it was fashioned without thought and beauty. Its thick, lumpy walls are gently curved so that 
the bowl of its body can be cupped snugly in both palms. And the patina of the wood has a satiny 
luster, the kind that comes from being grasped time and time again. But what I find really captivating 
are the stylized handles on either end that suggest the head and tail of a goose. Now and again I 
think of the Swedish farmer who found some humor in his spare, unforgiving life to fashion a dipper 
in the shape of a bird, left to float in a cellar ale barrel like a goose on the waves. 

I'm drawn to ordinary folk objects whose form goes beyond function to express something of the 
vitality of living. And in doing so they honor life as it is lived in the interstices, in the common space 
between the peaks of life's major events. They interject ceremony into daily life. 

We tend to think of the “everyday” pejoratively: Our everyday dishes, clothing, living spaces 
are things we can ignore, easily discard, be *care-less" with. We require so little of the design we 
put to use for everyday purposes, and, in turn, it asks so little of us. We mark the entrances to our 
houses with the drama of curving driveways and soaring vestibules, but each day enter and exit 
through the garage. We expect to be awestruck by grand office-tower lobbies but aren't the least 
surprised to find workers in upper-level offices housed in fluorescent-lit cubicles lined with industrial 
carpeting that insulate their inhabitants from the exhilarating sensation of being airborne. We duplicate 
our living and dining areas, shielding our “good” spaces from the traffic of daily life as if things are 
sullied, not ennobled, by our daily use. We haul out grandmother's crystal a few times each year 
and admire its heft, the color it gives to wine under candlelight, but don't attend to the shape and 
weight of the coffee cup in our hands each morning. 

In this issue focusing on retail design, I’m pleased to bring together two Minnesota designers of 
international repute who have made the consideration of good design in daily life a personal and | 
professional mission. Industrial designer Bill Stumpf has given us his prescription for a grocery-store | 
design that goes beyond utility to more fully engage our senses and imagination. What he asks from | 
the grocery store of his dreams is what he seeks to build into all of his designs: "the sense of being 
alive that a physical object can transfer to a human being." 

Like Stumpf, potter Warren MacKenzie has long been concerned with revitalizing the quality of: 
the relationship between users and objects. (His pottery showroom designed by Stillwater architect 
Mike McGuire is the subject of this month's “Place of one's own.”) In his tableware designs, MacKenzie 
looks to create works that are well said rather than just well made. He's taken some of the elitism 
out of good design by selling his works at affordable prices in a studioside showroom. 

Their message? Good design is inspirited design—and there's nothing too humble to overlook. 


Mella fece 
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Photo: George He 


The Young Quinlan Building in down- 
town Minneapolis is a survivor. Today, 
more than 60 years after its opening, 
the building stands as one of the city 
premier retail/office complexes. Yet jt 
a few years earlier the landmark was in 
jeopardy when it stood vacant and faced 
the possible wrecking ball. 

Built in 1926 by retail innovator 
Elizabeth Quinlan, the Young Quinlan 
Building was the “gem in the crown of 
Minneapolis," as then-Mayor George 
Leach desc ved it. Indeed, it was a 
gem on Minneapolis's main retail ar- 
tery, Nicollet Avenue, and it would have 
stood proudly 
on any Amer- 
ican retail 
street 

Designed 
by Frederick 
Ackerman of 
New York 
with Magney 
and Tusler of 
Minneapolis, the five-story neoclassical 
building is a rich display of materials, 
detailing and craftsmanship. The ex- 
terior of the first floor is cloaked in Min- 
nesota Kasota stone. Second-story win- 
dows are framed ornately in stone, 
surrounded by walls of warm-toned 
brick, and upper-floor windows are out- 


Elizabeth Quinlan, ca. 1920s. 


lined in rosy limestone. 

Massive bronze doors lead into a first- 
floor gallery of vaulted, ornamental 
ceilings, highly stylized columns, crys- 
tal chandeliers, 11-foot windows and 
the familiar Young Quinlan clock above 
the terra-cotta-framed door. At the cen- 
ter of the store is the main staircase, 
old-world grandeur made of travertine 
marble with wrought-iron railings de- 
signed by Samuel Yellin. 

Elizabeth Quinlan was instrumental 


in reshaping the fashion scene in Min- 
neapolis, and the building reflected her 


taste in architecture, clothing and tech- 
nology. In 1894 when she opened her 
first shop in a small back room on Ni- 
collet Avenue, she was the first woman 
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DING 


With an eye on tradition, 
new uses redefine old spaces 


buyer in the United States. She foresaw 
the importance of ready-to-wear wom- 
en’s dresses and was the first woman 
to bring ready-made dresses back to the 
United States from Europe. The Young 
Quinlan Company prospered, but while 
Quinlan was on a buying trip in Europe, 
the shop bumed, presenting her with 
the opportunity to build a bigger and 
better store. 

When the new Young Quinlan Com- 
pany opened at Ninth Street and Ni- 
collet in 1926, more than 20,000 peo- 
ple, including some of Minneapo 


most prominent business and civic 
leaders, gathered to admire the build- 
ing's innovations. The Young Quinlan 
Building, advancing fire-safety tech- 
nology with a fully integrated sprinkler 
system, was one of the first buildings 
in the country to offer underground valet 
parking and the first retail shop in Min- 


neapolis to introduce electric lighting. 

Quinlan's marketing savvy was evi- 
dent throughout the five-level store, in 
which different departments for women 
and children were set up as indivi- 
dualized shops or boutiques, a trend in 
the 1920s which has become common 
marketing practice in today's depart- 
ment А tea room, designed 
around a fountain on the fourth floor, 


stores. 


soon became a favorite and quite ur- 
bane place for shoppers to gather. 
The Young Quinlan store retained a 
prime spot in Minneapolis's retail scene 
through the 1940s. But after Elizabeth 
Quinlan sold the store in 194 


, it passed 
through several ownerships, including 
Cluett, Peabody & Company of Chi- 
cago, which used the building as a di- 
vision of Lytton's, a mid-priced de- 
partment store. The 614 Company, the 
present owner of the building, bought 
the landmark in the early 1960s but 
was bound to Cluett, Peabody’s long- 
term lease through 1985. Once the grand 
dame of the Minneapolis 
the Young Quinlan Building by the early 
1980s was subleased to a New York- 
based liquidation outfit. 

When Bob Greenberg, owner with 
his wife, Sue, of the 614 Company, 
finally took rein of Young Quinlan in 
1985, he found a neglected building. 


fashion scene, 


The concrete in the parking garage had 
crumbled, leaving an unsafe ramp, and 
the exterior brickwork had deteriorated 
in several key points, requiring patch- 
work and replacement. 

Inside, the plumbing and electrical 
systems were antiquated, and some of 
the ornate fixtures of the Elizabeth 
Quinlan era had lost their luster, such 
as the brass-and-pewter elevator cabs, 
which had been painted over several 
times, and the detailed ceiling, which 
had yellowed, obscuring the intricate 
leaf pattern. 

In its present state, the building was 
unusable, requiring a major overhaul. 
“Just painting wasn't good enough,” 
Greenberg says. “The building had the 


potential to be unique. What was nec- 
essary was to enhance the building's 
unique features while updating it with 
modern requirements for the '80s." 

Greenberg's plans to revamp were 
accelerated when Robert Dayton sought 
a temporary home for Harold, a wom- 
en's-clothing store which was moving 
into new quarters in the Conservatory, 
under construction across from Young 
Quinlan. With the design assistance of 
Ellerbe Becket of Minneapolis, Harold 
moved into the first two levels of the 
building in 1986. Greenberg began to 
showcase the building's viability as a 
retail space with Harold as a short-term 
lenant. 

Ellerbe Becket then went to work 


Built by retail innovator Elizabeth 
Quinlan in 1926, the Young Quin- 
lan Building (preceding page) 
has defied the wrecking ball to 
become one of Minneapolis's 
most prestigious retailloffice ad- 
dresses. The original Young Quin- 
lan department store (opposite 
bottom) occupied all five levels. 
Revamping it as a mixed-use pro- 
ject, Ellerbe Becket of Minneapo- 
lis subdivided the open floor plate 
and designed a new entrance 
lobby facing Ninth Street (oppo: 
site top). The golden glow was re- 
stored to the building's ornate de- 
tailing, including the bronze doors 
(left) and marble-framed entrance 
Interior designer Dan Fox of Min- 
neapolis incorporated the farned 
tea-room fountain into the offices 
for Eberhardt Company on the 
fourth floor (below). 


Photos: George Heinrich 
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Ray Aronson of Crate & Barrel, 
with Solomon Cordwell Buenz of 
Chicago, created a festive "mar- 
ketolace" for Crate & Barrel with 
light pine, a dramatic central stair- 
case and strategic placement of 
merchandise (above). The archi- 
tects took advantage of the 18- 
foot ceilings by designing a mez- 
zanine, which then leads to the 
skyway level. A new entrance with 
double doors was added to the 
front of the store (right). The new 
law offices for Arthur, Chapman & 
McDonough (opposite), designed 
by David Wilson of David Wilson 
& Associates, occupies the entire 
fifth floor of the building. Warm 
tones and marble floors create an 
executive setting that contrasts 
with the lively aura of Crate & 
Barrel 
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From the festivity of the marketplace 
to the decorum of the office 


revamping the rest of the building as a 
mixed-used complex, first upgrading the 
electrical, mechanical and structural 
systems before turning to cosmetic work. 
The upper three floors and portions of 
the second would serve as office space, 
with the rest as retail. 

On the main level, the dingy ceiling, 
once painted ivory, had been scrubbed 
to reveal the original leaf pattern, and 
the brass-and-pewter elevator cabs were 
stripped of paint and buffed to their 
original luster. The bronze front doors, 
moved to storage in the 1960s, were 
reinstalled, and the iron railing flanking 
the main staircase was brought up to 
code by increasing its height with extra 
bars. 

Ellerbe Becket divided the first-floor 
open floor plate and created flexible 
corridors to accommodate multiple ten- 
ants, as well as designed a secondary 
entrance on Ninth Street for office 
workers. Public spaces throughout the 
five floors were designed "in a style that 
would reflect the spirit of the building 
and take advantage of the 10-foot ceil- 
ings,” says Scott Berry of Ellerbe Becket. 

The spirit of the building also is ev- 
ident in Ellerbe Becket's design for the 
skybridge crossing Ninth Street from 
the Medical Arts Building. The bridge 
incorporates materials familiar to Young 
Quinlan—brass, bronze and muted 
colors—to create a design that “cele- 
brates crossing,” Berry says. “We drew 
on the bridges of Venice to create a 
romantic, festive bridge that signifies 
that something special is happening, 
both as you cross through the skybridge 
or approach it from the street.” 

But Greenberg encountered a stum- 
bling block when LSGI, a French de- 
veloper, proposed a 3/-block retail de- 
velopment on Nicollet Mall. The project, 
which included the Young Quinlan 
Building, called for “razing the build- 
ing except the facade facing Nicollet 
and Ninth,” says Greenberg, who stood 
to lose his property. “At the time there 
wasn't much public sentiment to save 


the building because it was badly de- 
teriorated." Yet the efforts of the Min- 
neapolis Heritage Preservation Com- 
mission paid off in April 1988 when 
the city council designated the exterior 
and portions of the interior historic. 

Despite the designation, the build- 
ing's future remained cloudy until July 
1988 when the city council voted for a 
scaled-down version of the LSGI pro- 
ject that excluded the Young Quinlan 
Building. Greenberg was now clear to 
pursue tenants and again reclaim the 
retail preeminence of the Young Quin- 
lan Building. 

The two largest tenants that face Ni- 
collet Mall, the Polo/Ralph Lauren 
store occupying approximately 15,000 
square feet, and Crate & Barrel, spread 
over 12,000 square feet, presented dis- 
tinct design challenges. One was a 
throwback to an era of old wealth and 
landed gentry, another a contemporary 
home-accessories store for the yuppie. 

Ray Bailey of Ray Bailey Architects, 
Houston, worked closely with Polo store 
owner, Perkins Shearer of Denver, and 
Polo/Ralph Lauren of New York, to de- 
sign a shop that fits comfortably into 


the historic shell of the Young Quinlan 
Building and clearly reflects the atti- 
tudes and lifestyles that Ralph Lauren 
encourages. “The basis of the store,” 
says store manager James Spencer, "is 
to make the customer feel at home by 
presenting merchandise in a setting in 
which it is likely to be used." 

Bailey worked within the guidelines 
of the Minneapolis Heritage Preserva- 
tion Commission to maintain the vaulted 
ceiling, mouldings and original col- 
umns, as well as the travertine stair- 
way, ornamental handrails, bronze en- 
try doors and original Young Quinlan 
clock. 

The architect created an intimate 
clublike atmosphere by dividing the 
space, including a mezzanine and third 
level, into a series of smaller retail rooms 
while still maintaining the 18-foot ceil- 
ings. He created two major axes, one 
running from the front door to the stair- 
case, and the other aligning with a two- 
story vaulted window facing Ninth Street. 

Rich cherry millwork adds to the 
Gatsby-like atmosphere “that makes you 
feel like you are in a club or someone's 
home, not a retail space," Bailey says. 
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Ray Bailey of Ray Bailey Archi- 
tects, Houston, integrated the his- 
toric detailing of the Young Quin- 
lan Building into the design of the 
new Polo shop (above). Bailey 
created a series of rooms that be- 
come settings for fashion and life- 
styles (below). Deep cherry mill- 
work, high ceilings, arched 
windows and luxurious furnishings 
suggest the rich, genteel setting 
of the English country manor 
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In the opulence of brass and travertine, 
Polo finds itself at home 


Individual rooms reflect the products 
displayed. Luxurious coaches create a 


parlorlike feel for the women’s-shoe de- 


partment, and a more rustic setting 
highlights the southwesternwear. 

On the third level, which connects 
with the skyway, well-appointed bed- 
rooms decorated with books, slippers 
and overstuffed chairs highlight the linen 
department. While Bailey provided the 
architectural detailing, Polo and Per- 
kins Shearer selected the antique fur- 


niture, oriental rugs, artwork and other 
accessories throughout the store. 


The design for the 12,000-square- 


foot Crate & Barrel store, which opened 
in late spring 1989, took an entirely 
different approach. Light pine contrasts 
with the dark wood of Polo to create a 


contemporary setting for home acces- 
sories. Designed by Crate & Barrel's 
head corporate designer Ray Aronson 
with Solomon Cordwell Buenz of Chi- 
cago, the new Crate & Barrel is decked 
out in pine walls and ceilings and a 
maple floor. The wood presents a neu- 
tral background for the colorful mer- 
Ve wanted the store to feel 
like a marketplace,” says Erik Steen, 
the store’s manager. “The atmosphere 
is approachable, and the merchandise 
is touchable rather than offsetting.” 

A wooden staircase leading to the 
mezzanine level pulls the customer 
through the marketplace by offering 
panoramic views of the entire store. 
Whether descending or ascending the 
stairs, the customer faces the merchan- 
dise at all times. The store also can be 


chandise. “ 


entered from the skyway level, in which 
display windows announce its pres- 
ence from the second-floor corridor. 

With the street-level stores settled 
in, and the upper-level offices leased, 
the Young Quinlan Building, once va- 
cant and with an uncertain future, has 
reclaimed a vital part of Minneapolis's 
retail and business scene. As a mixed- 
use building, Young Quinlan marks its 
rebirth by contributing to the rejuven- 


ation of Nicollet Mall. ЕК. 


The central gallery combines old 
and new elements. The lighting 
and chandeliers are redesigned 
mmodate retailing needs 

for the '90s, and a 

was added in 

mezzanine lez ing to the third 
level and a skyway connection. 
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= Lean elegance 


A jeweler's studio functions as both 
showroom and gallery 


Photos: Franz Hall 


Architect Gary Johnson devel- 
oped his design palette for S.-Vin- 
cent jewelers from the black-metal 
tools and wooden workbenches 
used by the store's custom jewel- 
rymakers. The store's anteroom 
functions as both show- and 
workroom, with the studio partially 
screened from view by a gridded 
shelf (at the left of the photo), 
which provides display/storage 
nooks for tools. 
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It's one thing to capture a customer's 
attention when you've got spacious dis- 
play windows and bold, colorful mer- 
chandise that's easily discemible a block 
away. But how does a small store hook 
a shopper's curiosity when most of its 
inventory is no bigger than a quarter? 

It's a tall design order for any store, 
but especially for S-Vincent, a small 
m- 


custom-jewelry store in Gaviidae C 
mon. Located in the hot downtown- 
Minneapolis shopping complex, where 
spanking new stores and the detailed 
design of Cesar Pelli's arcade vie for 
the attention of every passerby, S-Vin- 
cent needed to make a statement—but 
with a pitch of restraint and elegance. 

For the exterior, architect Gary John- 
son of Johnson/Reis and Associates took 


his cue from Tiffany's street-level win- 
dows in New York. Johnson cut a seri 


of punched windows in a protruding 
mall rotunda, enticing viewers with a 
glimpse into the store as well as indi- 
vidual jewelry displays. 

Lean elegance is the interiors op- 
erative concept. Take the trio of jewelry 
cases in the store's anteroom. Door- 
shaped slabs of wood with inset display 
windows are propped at acute angles to 
the wall. Accenting the light wood tones 
throughout the store is a delicate black- 
metal crosshatching of lines in the fix- 
tures: Fluted lights, like inverted long- 
stemmed champagne glasses, hang from 
the ceiling. Glass cases rest on bases 
of airy metal scaffolding. 

Rich materials, subtle details and 
ambient lighting, however, soften the 
design's austerity. The bilevel ceiling 
of the introductory space modulates rich 
tones of ash and mahogany veneer. 
Marble steppingstones set into the pur- 
ple-gray carpet lead visitors back to a 


second room, a gallery for small jewelry 
exhibitions. Here, half-cylindrical fix- 
tures cap the columns flanking the walls 
and illuminate the gallery in a wash of 
soft light. And if you look closely you'll 
see tiny pinpoints of light in the col- 
umns where Plexiglas dowels have 


punctured the surface, a motif that 
complements the backlit perforated- 
metal ceiling. 

To emphasize that the store is both 
show- and workroom, Johnson took his 
wood-and-metal design palette from the 
jewelers’ maple workbenches and black- 
steel tools 


Pigeonhole shelving allows 


the crafispeople to display their unu- 
sual tools in gridded niches while giv- 
ing customers a glimpse into the jew- 
elry-making process. 

Johnson likens the interaction of the 
space’s distinct functions and materials 


tra, "where different in- 
struments blend and are harmonious,” 
he says. If so, the light touch is mostly 


Mozart. A.F. 


to an orche 


Punched openings in a protruding 
mall rotunda give passersby 
framed views into the store as 
well as glimpses of the jewelry 
displays. Once inside, customers 
are led by marble steppingstones 
to a back-room gallery (top), 
where the edginess of the de- 
sign's steel-and-glass motif is 
softened with ambient light from 
flanking columns and a perfo- 
rated-metal ceiling. 
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By Kira Obolensky 


While its Latin name remains a tongue- 
twister, Gaviidae Common is by now a 
familiar face on the Nicollet Mall. Five 
months old, the retail center earns its 
familiar feel by design. Its warm blonde 
stone blends with other downtown Min- 
neapolis landmarks, such as the WCCO 
Building, the Farmers and Mechar 
Bank and the new Norwest Center. Its 


street-wise windows reflect the gracious 
era of the Young Quinlan Building. And 
inside, a simple circulation plan that 
is easy to master proves that familiarity 
does not breed contempt. 

Cesar Pelli, the Connecticut-based 
architect who designed Gaviidae Com- 
mon, is no stranger to Minneapolis. His 
firm, Cesar Pelli & A 
sponsible for the striking new Norwest 
tower, which sits on the same block as 
the retail center. With the completion 
of Gaviidae Common, Pelli has had his 
hand in the design of a significant part 
of downtown Minneapolis. 

Pelli felt that Gaviidae Common 
should blend to some extent with its 
neighboring tower, but at the same time 
have its own identity. The 237,000- 
square-foot shopping complex, devel- 
oped by BCE Development, had to be 
a unified design statement, but also re- 
spect Saks Fifth Avenue's prominent 


›сїа!ез, was re- 


presence as an anchor tenant. 

Gaviidae, unified only with the Nor- 
west tower in coloration, puts its best 
face toward Nicollet Mall. Here, a tur- 
ret announces the Saks Fifth Avenue 
entrance. А subtle change in fenestra- 
tion and facade modulation helps es- 
tablish its separate identity. 

“You can't design a department store 
solely to address needs," Pelli ЧЫ: 
you do, you end up with a blank box. 
The prime consideration was to respond 
to the Nicollet Mall with the correct 
scale, color and character." 

Pelli viewed the choice of the golden 
Kasota stone as an “easy conclusion” 
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Nicollets new neighbor 


Gaviidae Common establishes 
uncommon standards for retail design 


to reach in this winter city. The char- 
acter of the building proved more com- 
plicated. “We wanted the center to re- 
late to the pedestrian nature of the Mall, 
to reflect the same elegance of the great 
shopping boulevards of the world,” Pelli 


At five stories high, with the top story 
graciously set back, the building re- 
spects the scale set by its neighbors on 
Nicollet. Windows on each level enli- 


ven the facade, engage the pedestrian 
and, Pelli explains, “provide a sense 
of inhabitation. You sense that people 
are there and that you aren’t facing a 
blank canyon." All street-level stores 


feature separate entrances, which are 
marked with colorful awnings that lend 
a festive flair. 

If the exterior bows to the pedestrian, 
the interior caters to the shopper. In 
the design of the interior, Pelli wanted 
“to create spaces which punctuate the 
experience with spatial delight.” 

The interior features three excla- 
mation points—a stunning barrel-vaulted 
ceiling painted like the northern sky, 
a sculptural glass-block staircase and 
a loon-adomed fountain, designed by 
Sussman/Prezja of Santa Monica, Calif. 

Not grand gestures designed to over- 


whelm, each element has a purpose. 
The glass-block staircase draws shop- 


pers into the second-floor skyway con- 
nection across Nicollet. The ceiling, 
painted light and dark blue with gold- 
leaf accents, unifies the four-floor Saks 
Fifth Avenue with five floors of spe- 
cialty stores and helps bring shoppers 
to the fifth floor, which might have been 
neglected. The fountain—which be- 
gins on the fifth floor, cascades over the 
edge and culminates in a bubbling pool 
on the first level—frames the entrance 
to Saks on each level. 

A stylized 600-pound loon with a 20- 
foot wingspan flies from the second floor. 
“The challenge,” 
Deborah Sussman of Sussman/Prezja of 


explains designer 


California, “was to make something fine 
and lean and elegant that had the char- 
acteristics of a loon.” Gaviidae loosely 
translated means loon, which serves as 
the retail centers symbol. The design- 
ers repeated visual elements of the 
loon—mainly its red eyes 


in the cen- 


ter’s signage and graph 

The interior detailing deserves equal 
billing with these special effects. Three- 
toned marble Ноо 


custom-designed 
railings and the prairie-inspired palette 
create a beautiful proscenium. Saks's 
interior (designed by the Walker Group/ 
CNI of New York), as well as each 
specialty-retail store, features its own 
design, without being overwhelmed by 
the surrounding architecture. 

“The purpose of architecture is not 
to end up in a book,” Pelli explains. 
“An architect needs to make a special 
effort to make a connection. Cities have 
to change. . . . But if change is too 
re, the building is perceived as a 
foreign element. A good architect, like 
a good actor, adjusts his personality to 
fit the city." 

Pelli has given Minneapolis a retail 
center that captures the city's unique 
style. Gaviidae Common is uncom- 
monly good retail architecture, and sets 
a new standard for the Nicollet Mall. 

Kira Obolensky is the editor of Arts 
magazine . 


sev 
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The Gaviidae Common atrium or- 
chestrates a trio of distinctive but 
integrated design elements, in- 
cluding a barrel-vaulted ceiling 
painted like the northern sky, a 
sculptural glass-block staircase 
and а five-floor cascading water- 
fall from which a stylized 600- 
pound loon flies (opposite). 


Respectful of the scale and color- 
ation of surrounding buildings, 
Gaviidae Cornmon's "good-neigh- 
bor" design includes its warm Ka- 
sota-stone cladding which links it 
to other downtown-Minneapolis 
landmarks, among them the 
WCCO Building, the Farmers and 
Mechanics Bank and Gaviidae's 
sister building, the Norwest Cen- 
ter. But the retail center also bows 
to the pedestrian, engaging pass- 
ersby with an inviting bank of 
store windows on every level. 
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When less is more 


Avalanche's minimalism sets the stage 
for the fine art of retailing 
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Simple but forward-looking de- 
Scribes the clothing in the Uptown 
women's-couture store Avalanche. 
The backdrop for this theater of 
retail includes walls troweled with 
mortar to resemble weathered 
stone and airy textured-steel fix- 
turing, whose sober palettes are 
punctuated by the Avalanche in- 
Signia emblazoned on the far 

wall 
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When Steve Andersen and his wife, An 
Nguyen, decided to move their Uptown 
women's-couture shop, Avalanche, to 
a new storefront just down the street, 
they faced a major renovation. Flocked 
wallpaper in an olive-green fleur-de-lis 
pattern lined the walls. Water damage 
left parts of the floor rippling with six- 
inch waves. The space, which housed 
a former beauty salon, barber shop and 
architect’s office, was cramped and 
poorly proportioned. 

Neither, however, was a newcomer 
to entrepreneurship. Andersen is the 
lauded publisher, printer and owner of 
Vermillion Editions Limited, the Min- 
neapolis fine-art printmaking studio. He 
has the design of one successful local 
-the 
Nguyen started two 


Vietnamese eatery to his credit 
Perfume River. 
thriving businesses of her own: Matin 
and the Lotus restaurants. 

But Avalanche is perhaps their most 
personal of retail expressions. The de- 
sign, Andersen says, “is an extension 
of who An is and what she does for 
people." Catering primarily to repeat 
businesss, Nguyen works closely with 
life- 


styles and personalities, often tracking 


customers, matchir clothes to 


pieces in customers’ wardrobes and 
building on them. Simple but forward- 
looking in styling, the clothing uses un- 
usual fabrics: rich textures, saturated 


colors, sumptuous fibers. It’s distinc- 


tive but not 


overpowerir geared to 


E. 


catalyzing a personal transformation in 
customers that Nguyen and Andersen 
say takes place when customers assert 
their uniqueness, when “people be- 
come aware of themselves and less con- 
scious of sticking out.” 

The design reflects. these ideals. 
Rather than repairing the water-dam- 
aged floor, Andersen installed a false 
floor above it. Visitors step up onto a 
platform to view the clothing racks, a 
subtle device, he says, “to make cus- 
tomers feel that they are walking into 
something special." Though under- 


“The story of the architecture 


stated 


has to be more quiet than the least pow- 
erful garment in the store.” he says), 
the design is by no means bland. Walls 
are troweled with a thin layer of a mor- 


tarlike 


recipe), then dampened to mimic the 


substance (Andersen’s secret 
look of weathered stone or hand-rubbed 
pigment. The patches of plaster that 
had fallen away to expose brick when 
engineering crews shored up the struc- 
ture weren't replastered, resulting in a 
rough, variegated finish. 


Andersen, in close consultation with 
Nguyen, designed and built the fix- 
tures, from the showroom tables and 
gridded-metal display frames to the in- 
genious mannequins. He salvaged rusty 
scrapyard steel, then scoured it with a 
belt sander to create a mat-silver sur- 
face with a swirling moiré texture. The 
pair even collaborated with local jew- 
elrymaker Heinz Brummel to fashion 
an inset display case for Brummel's work, 
complete with a motorized lid that gin- 
gerly opens at the touch of a button 

In important ways Avalanche is less 


a retail than a learning environment, 


where design and fashion join forces to 


teach a gentle lesson. For the customers 
who've grown a little in their self-con- 
fidence, Nguyen hopes that *one change 
will lead to another, and that they will 
start to see beauty in simple things.” 


А.Е. 


Andersen salvaged rusty scrap 
metal for use in Avalanche's store 
displays. Buffing the surface with 
a belt sander, he created a swirl- 
ing moiré pattern which comple- 
ments the subtle textures of the 
design and clothing. Here, a jew- 
elry case designed especially to 
house the work of local jewelry- 
maker Heinz Brummel 
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Ornate woodwork and bent-tubu- 


lar-steel tables and chairs, hold- 
overs from the building's era as 
a VFW lodge, converse easily 
with the new curvilinear fixturing 
and aerodynamic sales desk. To 
mark the building's debut on the 
Uptown retail scene, architect 
Daniel Larson lopped off the 
northwest corner (top) and in- 
stalled a two-story bank of win- 
dows that overlooks Hennepin 
Avenue. 
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Gauging good design 


InToto takes a fresh angle on retail 


For decades, many a local veteran passed 
a pleasant evening at the American Le- 


gion Post 231 playing a few rounds of 


bingo, spinning the wheel of fortune or 
lingering over drinks at the vintage- 50s 
amoeboid bar. But last year an era of 
good times came to an end when lodge 
members decided to sell the renovated 
house at 31st and Hennepin. 

Quick to recognize the corner as a 
prime opportunity on the cusp of Cal- 
houn Square, retailer Karen. Heithoff 


bought the place, and with the help of 


local architect Daniel Larson and de- 
signer Timothy Duffy, Post 231 has been 
reborn as Uptown's latest in-the-know 
sportswear shop—inToto. 

For starters, Larson sliced off a sec- 
tion of the northwest corner of the house 


and installed a two-story wedge of win- 
dows, a visual ploy that rotates the 
building on its axis toward the Hen- 
періп Avenue shopping artery. The en- 
trance, too, has been rerouted as v 
tors mount a new bank of stairs skewed 
at a 20-degree angle to the street. 

The distorted-diamond motif is re- 
peated inside the store in the shape of 
an open light well, which runs the height 
of the structure, allowing daylight to 
filter from a series of windows, includ- 
ing an attic dormer. Cutting this open- 
ing between floors not only infuses the 
space with light and air but reveals an 
almost kinetic layering of angle 

Duffy continued the architect's off- 
kilter geometry in his design for the tall 
accessory cases, which, almost insect- 
like, twist and list at sharp angles. Us- 
ing a dark stain, he linked this new 
fixturing with the old features of the 
lodge. A carved fireplace mantel along 
with built-in sideboards and small wall 
cabinets with doors and drawers ajar 
serve as display niches for merchandise 
as varied as snakeskin ankle boots and 
embroidered sky caps. The dark trim 
of the woodwork is a stark accent to the 
crisp, contemporary look of the grey 
stucco exterior and the interior floors 
and clothing racks, which are Zola- 
toned in а speckled grey. black and 
white pattern. 

Duffy also made use of the classic- 
'50s furnishings left behind by lodge 
members. The wheel of fortune sports 
silk scarves and bright cotton tops. You 
can still sit in the bent-tubular-steel 
chairs, but the maroon Naugahyde has 
been replaced with a black buffalo 
leather. And the bar continues to oc- 
cupy a first-floor corner, functioning less 
as an entertainment. center than as a 
sculpture à la Jean Arp. 

It’s a design in which hipness, his- 
tory and humor coexist in style. As an 
example, Duffy points to the contrast 
of the fleece western-wear boxer shorts 
stacked in the drawers of an antique 
trunk. “The cowboy underwear sums it 
up,” he says, laughing. AF. 


Cutting a three-story atrium in the 
center of the store funnels day- 
light into ground-level spaces and 
reveals a kaleidoscopic cross- 
section of acute angles 
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Room & Board gears up for the 
'90s with a new look and new de- 
partments. To rev up the store's 
contemporary image, architect 
Martha Yunker of Minneapolis 
started with a stucco exterior (top) 
and painted the columns red to 
announce the store from France 
Avenue in Edina. A partition 
(above) separates the "abode" 
section, the home-furnishings 
store's latest addition, from the 
other departments. The subdued 
hues and lighting lend quiet ele- 
gance to this somewhat more 
upscaled section of the store. 
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Contemporary tempo 


А new Room & Board steps to the beat 
of the '90s with light, energy and color 


Room & Board, a Minneapolis-based 
home-furnishings store, has been in the 
business of creating contemporary res- 
idential settings for nearly 10 years. 


Now to assure that its own setting is as 
contemporary as the homes it furnishes, 
the six-store company has just com- 
pleted the redesign and relocation of its 
flagship Edina store. Designed by Mar- 
tha Yunker of Minneapolis, the new 
and improved Room & Board occupies 
the former Collins Interiors showroom 
along France Avenue, an undistin- 
guished flat-roofed structure a stone's 
throw from Room & Board's original 


location at York and 70th. 

Yunker, whose other retail credits 
include the design of Bacio in Calhoun 
Square, considered ways of spiffing up 
the single-level exterior before revamp- 
ing the boxy, beige interior. She started 
by shifting the parking lot from the front 
of the store along France Avenue to the 
side, thereby opening the street-front 
side for a landscaped walkway and en- 
trance. New white stucco, generous red- 
framed display windows and two red 


columns flanking the door create a re- 
strained but striking entrance. 

'The real challenge for Yunker lay in 
the two-level, 30,400-square-foot. in- 
terior, which was rather claustrophobic 
and divided into separate rooms. "In 
retail design, you have to think about 
how the customers will use the space 
and what will make them feel comfort- 
able,” Yunker says. “You need to lead 
the customers through the store so that 
they see all the products. We wanted 
а clean, contemporary look that was full 
of energy and light.” 

Y unker opened the space by knock- 
ing out walls and punching holes through 
others to create a “balance between 
openness and wall space." Partial walls 
and furnishings are used to define in- 
dividual sections, and interior windows 
emphasize the flow of space from one 
display area to the next. 

To visually pull the customer through 
the store, Yunker set lines of white fluo- 
rescent-tube lighting against a black 
ceiling. The lights seemingly zip across 
the ceiling to connect the different sec- 
tions and add a "zap" of energy 
throughout the store. Light further en- 
ergizes the store at the central staircase, 
which was given new vitality with a coat 
of white paint. Washed in the light of 
a skylight, the stain 


ase glows as the 


visual focus of the store. 

On the lower level, devoted largely 
to accessories such as lighting and post- 
ers, is one of Room & Board's newest 
departments, Bedrooms for Kids. "We 
wanted the kids’ section to be fun,” 
Yunker says. To that end, she added 
bright colors highlighted by circles of 
red, yellow and blue neon at the cen- 
ter of the ceiling. Carpeting is a bright 
blue, and the colorful bedroom dior- 
amas “are little worlds onto their own,” 
Yunker says. 

Plans include revamping the other 
stores based on the Edina prototype. 
Filled with light and energy, the new 
Room & Board has found a setting that 
will steer it into the “90s. EK. 


Neon lights and fluorescent-tube 
lighting energize the store, frorn 
the colorful, playful Bedrooms for 
Kids (above) to the display floors 
(left). Partial walls define individ- 
tions and emphasize the 

space between one area 

and the next. 
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Detailed views of Covent Garden 
(this page and opposite) from the 
Collection of Minneapolis industrial 
designer Bill Stumpf illustrate 
Stumpf's recipe for a more imagi- 
native, textured grocery-shopping 
experience 


"My dream supermarket would 
simply blend the best of old-world 
markets with new-world conven- 
ience.” 
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To market, to market... 


A local designer inventories the sights, 
smells and civilities of the 
grocery store of his dreams 


By Bill Stumpf with Susan Packard 


To be sure, we urbanites of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul have reasonably good food 
stores and supermarkets: the Lunds and 
Byerly's megamarkets, various ethnic 
food shops, one or two old meat mar- 
kets, one fish store, a couple of bakeries 
and several seasonal farmers’ markets. 
Combined they make food selection as 
good as or better than that found in most 
American cities. So why complain? What 
don’t we have? What do most cities, 
save Seattle, Los Angeles and New Or- 
leans, lack? A genuine urban market, 
that’s what. 

But haven't such urban markets as 
Covent Garden in London or Les Halles 
in Paris recently been leveled, replaced 
by more modern and strategically lo- 
cated food emporia? Unfortunately, yes, 
and with their passing much has been 
lost. Gone in these European cities is 
the essence of what all people who eat 
deserve: a culinary celebration in quan- 
tity and variety, housed in significant 
architecture; a design theater for food 
and its essential connection to everyday 
folks and the fecundity of nature; the 
produce and material presence of the 
farm in the city; the bounty of rive 
streams, lakes and seas. What we have 
are thrice-removed, efficient, clean, 
modularized, systematic, overly deco- 
rated, smell-and-taste-free. supermar- 
kets. 

Super they aren't. True markets, they 
aren't. But convenient they are. Mod- 
em agriculture and shipping systems 
allow us to enjoy many off-season foods. 
We can have strawberries in December 
in Minnesota, and ridicchio and eso- 
teric fungi. The flip side is that we can 
also have test-tube tomatoes that are 
hard as rocks, as juicy and full of taste 
as a piece of cardboard. We can have 
muskmelons that require steroid-en- 
hanced muscle strength lo scoop out the 
meat. Often we have no idea where these 
foods were grown or at what expense to 


Third W orld countries. Nor do we seem 
lo care, 

"Today's supermarket seems to find 
ils measure in a wide variety of good, 
but rarely fresh, wholesome or nontoxic 
food. Our anomalous food sources pro- 
vide papaya fruit from Hawaii, yet the 
yellow caviar harvested from Lake Su- 
perior fish bypasses our local markets 
completely and gets shipped to Swe- 
den. 

It doesn't have to be like this. I had 
the good fortune to see, smell and taste 
the wares of both Les Halles and Covent 
Garden. (What a nice name for a mar- 
ket.) In 1976, I was even treated to a 
personal tour of the latter by the English 
designer Michael Green. It started at 
dawn with a beer and bacon sandwich 
in one of the pubs, frequented by food 
merchants, that ringed the bustling 
market. 

Later, as | walked into the market's 
flower house my senses soared. Soft light 
fell from the erystal-palacelike cathe- 
dral ceiling. Birds chirped amidst stands 
of flowers of all colors, varieties and 
perfumes. Workers with flowers in their 
lapels seemed as cheerful and bright 
and fresh as the mums and daisies. The 
place was like a great urban green- 
house, larger than the Como Park Con- 
servatory. This structure was connected 
to the fresh-produce hall, which had 
similar architectural lightness and del- 
icacy. Here the smells of the farm, the 
earth and the scents of numerous fa- 
miliar fruits and vegetables hung in the 
air. 

The pace at the Billingsgate fish mar- 
ket, by contrast, was much faster, al- 
most nervous. Stacks of wooden boxes 
stood filled with iridescent fish fresh 
from the ocean, enmeshed in cracked 
ice. As it slowly melted, the ice created 
a wet floorscape that glistened like rain 
on a city street. The workers darted 
around, knowing the freshness of their 
product was at stake if they lingered. 

The meat market provided yet an- 


other, more somber sensory experi- 
ence. The soft sawdust I walked on 
muffled sounds. Great racks of steel 
painted deep green, suspended from an 
overhead architectural bridge, were 
juxtaposed with ivory-white ceramic- 
brick walls. The contrast gave the pink 
skins of the dressed pigs and the deep 
red sides of beef a theatrical presence. 

Enough of the wonders of Covent 
Garden. How can we make design thea- 
ter work in our own midst? Actually, it 
wouldn’t be difficult. My dream super- 
market design would simply blend the 
best of old-world markets with new-world 
convenience. My supermarket would 
be a place no larger than a Byerly’s or 
a Lunds. It would be located in an area 
convenient to homedwellers, with easy- 


access parking and ameni 
wouldn't (to be truthful) be without, 
kouts and bagging 


as fast, efficient ch 
of groceries. 

But I envision a much more dramatic 
architecture to house this market. Vast 
amounts of natural light would stream 
in from above; at the center of its cru- 


ciform plan a small tearoom would en- 


lice shoppers with its homemade pas- 
tries, good bread, coffee, tea and—oh, 
yes—a supply of those marvelous half- 
sandwiches, terrines of páté, good pick- 


les and, believe it or not, miniaturized 


versions of good red American hot dogs, 
chips and the like. 

Wide aisles along each axis of the 
cruciform would be edged by small, 
independently owned shops operated 


by true connoisseurs: greengroce 
fishmongers; cheese marketer 


mer- 
chants of spices, teas, coffees and grains; 
butchers and sausage makers; plant and 
flower growers; and bakers and deli- 


catessen specialists from several coun- 
tries. 

Small kio: 
hot pretzels and chestnuts would be in- 


selling nuts, tamales, 


terspersed throughout as would caged 
live poultry and small domestic birds 
such as canaries. (Poultry dressed for 


cooking would be available in the butcher 
shop.) 

I would also include a large news- 
stand and maybe a tobacco shop (I like 
a good cigar but deplore cigarettes) and, 
of course, a wine shop. 

I would downplay the endless aisles 
of multibrand sameness in canned goods, 
soda pop, detergents, cereals, paper 
products and other commodities cur- 
rently highlighted by most supermar- 
kets. 

How can this diversity of ownership 
be accomplished, you ask? Easily, with 
modern data processing and pricing of 
commodities. Each shop would pay a 
fee to the market whole for sourcing, 
warehousing, inventory management, 
pricing and maintenance. In many ways 
it could operate as a Co-op, with pro- 
ducers (truck farms, ete.) actively in- 
volved. 

We deserve more than a bland con- 
sumerexperience when we goshopping 
for food. Markets, historically, have been 
centers of socialization, and in Min- 


nesola, al any rate, we see timid and 
humble attempts at this. One has only 
to look at the odd but delightful col- 
lection of personalities having coffee at 
Lunds in Highland Park or Minne- 
tonka. Though they are there to buy a 
loaf of bread, they are also there to greet 
neighbors, to read a newspaper, to meet 
a friend. 

The Twin Cities are attuned to the 
components of civility; they occupy a 
strategic breadbasket location whose 


denizens are fast learning to appreciate 
good food. With all this, it should be 
possible for such a lively, congenial 
place to emerge. What should it be 
called? Nothing special—simply a 


market. 
Bill Stumpf, a designer, author, de- 


sign theorist and lecturer, is founder of 


the Minneapolis design firm William 
Stumpf & Associates. Susan Packard 
is a writer, editor and researcher with 
William Stumpf & Associates . 


“All people who eat deserve: a 
culinary celebration in quantity 
and variety, housed in significant 
architecture; a design theater for 
food and its essential connection 
to everyday folks and the fecun- 
dity of nature; the produce and 
material presence of the farm in 
the city; the bounty of rivers. 
streams, lakes and seas." 
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Whether high design or folk art, 
color, form and material are the 
staples of any architecture. This col- 
lection of ice-fishing huts, photo- 
graphed by Larry Stark for a forth- 
coming book on the subject, runs the , 
gamut from pure whimsy to self- 
assured utilitarianism. Scattered on 


К the ice-swept terrain, these minia- 
A patchwork-quilt design inspires A study in silhouettes on White 


this Forest Lake hideaway Bear Lake ture domiciles are expressive retreats 


for the solitary arctic dreamer. 
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A Lake Mille Lacs fisher catches A house-cum-trailer makes for a Stripes create a striking display 


his dinner while catching the quick getaway for this Green on Bald Eagle's ice. 
soaps in a home-away-from-home Lake resident. 
fish house. 
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A cache of recycled printin Wildlife art in the wild in this South Simple is more in a miniature hut 
pistes makes headlines at Forest Center Lake trompe l'oeil. on White Bear Lake 
ake 


а 
Discarded mailbags таке bag- A Croon Lake adventurer borrows A pioneer in plywood stakes out 
ging fish a cinch on Forest Lake. from the far-north vernacular in the turf on Forest Lake. 


this mock igloo. 


A comfortable client is a happy client. That’s why many suggest electric thermal storage. A system that lets them ta 
builders are recommending supplemental electric heat. advantage of NSP’s lowest rates by storing heat during off-pq 
Installed under any floor, heating coils take the icy shock hours, then releasing it during the day. 
out of getting up in the morning. On ceilings they invisibly radi- Whatever you recommend, a supplemental heating 
ate an even, gentle warmth. And both can be easily controlled ystem generally costs less and is easier to install than expar 
ing a central system. It makes selling a home easier 


using an energy-saving thermostat with a builtin timer. 
Then, to give your clients an even warmer feeling, To find out more, call Scott Getty at (612) 330-6361) 


n 
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The ex- 


Fantasy framework 
posed steel beam and column are icons 


of modern architecture, immortalized 
by the “structural honesty" of Mies 
van der Rohe. Heroically strong but 
unfortunately vulnerable to heat, 
structural steel must be covered with 
protective material to resist fire, a re- 
quirement in all building codes. To 
achieve the bare-beam aesthetic, ar- 
chitects have had to be more clever 
than “honest” in expressing the ma- 
terial. 

For the Gaviidae Common atrium, 


the architectural offices of Cesar Pelli 


details 


and Dirk Lohan worked with Minne- 
apolis steel fabricator L.L. Lejeune 
Company to conceal the fireproofed 
structural skeleton with a facade of 
decorative steel. The columns that line 
the atrium and support the floors and 
roof, for example, were formed by 
welding four wide flange shapes to 
create cruciform shells (see diagram). 
Cages of steel reinforcing bars were 
then inserted into the shells. Erected 
on site and filled with concrete, the 
wide flange shell became a permanent 


and elegant formwork for a fireproof 


concrete column. 


Drawing: Courtesy Lohan Associates, Chicago 


Photo: George Heinrich 


AXONOMETRIC @ PLOOR/ COLUMIV 


The deep bands of steel that line 
the edges of each floor in the 
Gaviidae Common atrium (left) 
are decorative plate girders which 
conceal conventionally fire- 
proofed steel beams. To both 
achieve a bare-beam aesthetic 
and meet fire-safety regulations, 
exposed steel beams are de- 
signed as decorative shells for 
fireproof concrete columns (illus- 
trated in the diagram above). 


Spandrels (horizontal steel bands) 
connecting the columns appear to sup- 
port the floors, but they are really only 
steel-plate girders which conceal con- 
ventionally fireproofed steel beams. In 


the gridded guardrails, picket assem- 
blies of steel angles and plates exhibit 
the nuts and bolts of steel technology. 


In the fantasy framework of the 


modern marketplace, the allusion to 
Miesian purity is tempered by the il- 
lusion of naked steel. 


Bill Beyer 
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St. Mary's Church, St. Раш, MN Photo by J. Michael Fitzgerald 


THE RESTORATION GUILD 


Stained Glass Restoration and Conservation 


2242 University, Ste. 316, St. Paul, Minnesota 55114 
For more information contact Michael Pilla at 612-644-7927 


A Cooperative Project of Catholic Charities, Project R. I.S. E. , 
Monarch Studios, Inc., and The City of St. Paul 
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LOCAL MEDIA 
UNCOVER 
SNOW JOB AT 
STATE CAPITOL. 


And you could be involved. Because if you're Snow-Sculpting Contest will be on the State 
willing to chisel 10-foot blocks of snow for three Capitol grounds January 26-28, 1990. For entry 
days in subzero temperatures, you deserve to information, call the Winter Carnival office at 
have your artistry revealed. Exhaustive digging 297-6953. Applications are due January 2, but 
might even lead you to the $500 SAINT you'd better hurry Competition is 


Grand Prize. This year, the St. Paul i limited to 30 teams. So sign up today 
Winter Carnival/Minnesota State ferina * And plan to have your talents exposed. 


The Minnesota State Snow-Sculpting Contest. January 26-28, 1990 
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Mulfinger & Susanka 
Architects. 


Loftus Residence, 
Credit River, MN. 


Stephen Wong, Associate. 
379-3037. 


coming soon 


Mulfinger & Susanka, 
Architects. 


Private Residence, 
Long Lake, MN. 


Robert Gerloff, Associate. 
379-3037. 


Mulfinger & Susanka, 
Architects. 


Private Studio, 
Minnetonka, MN 


Craig Melvin, Associate, 
379-3037 


Mulfinger & Susanka, 
Architects. 


Smith Residence, 
Lakeville, MN. 


David Salmela, Associate. 


(218) 722-0059. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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coming: soon 


Mulfinger & Susanka Architects 
Small [d 

Cheryl ick 

(218) 722-0059 


Rosemary A. McMonigal open, unified layout on the first 
Architects 


floor; a comprehensive remod- 


\ Project: Guthrie & eling of the second floor and 
Lon атте attic; and the addition of a new 
inneapolls, garage. 789-0377. 


Subtle exterior changes in form, 
color and proportion highlight 
the renovation of this home on 
the east shore of Lake of the 
Isles. Extensive interior work 
involved converting the home 
from a four-plex to a single 
family. The design creates an 


Charles R. Stinson 
Architects 


rch 
Project: Goldberg 
Residence, Lake Calhoun 
Mpls, MN. 


Eden Prairie, MN & Stuart, 
FL., (612) 944-5334 


Promote your firm! 
Advertise in Coming Soon! 


Call Judith Van Dyne 
at (612) 338-6763 
for rate information. 


Coming Soon announcements are placed by the firms listed. For rate information call AM at 612/338-6763 
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All you 
hear about 
Wall Decor 
leaves you 

blank? 


Wall Decor?, you say. No problem, | say. l'm Drew Kalman, 
President of PS Decor. | have 3000 solutions to fill the blanks- 
the selections in the Past Tense)” Scenic and Custom 
Collections. Imagine the impact of a larger-than-life locomotive 
rushing right at you? Or your own great outdoors-indoors? 

™ Got the picture? Fantastic! 

Looking for 19th century charm or turn-of-the-century nostalgia, or the 
timeless beauty of Mother Nature? The PS Decor Collections match your 
imagination with the right tone your theme demands. Stuck for the perfect 
image and it's not in stock? Look to PS Decor to turn your idea into reality. 

Any size. Anywhere. Any time. PS Decor is your single source for wall 
decor. We feature Cibachrome" for brilliant prints and display transparencies 
guaranteed for 25 years. We fill the blanks with museum-quality black- 
and-white photomurals, too. Mounting and framing add the finishing touch 

l've spent ten years setting the standards in the photo decor business. That 
means treating your project like a special order-because it is! That means 
photomurals exactly to your specifications. And following through to the 
installed wall 

Want to hear more? I'd like to fill you in about PS 
Decor. Write or call, 612/592-7741, for samples and 
exciting new ideas. At PS Decor, the sky's the 
limit... 50 far 


DECOR 


1718 WASHINGTON AVENUE NORTH/MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55411 
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news briefs 
: 


Continued from page 5 


and mall, as well as the proposed mall 
redesign. 

The project is budgeted at $500,000. 
Registration information and competi- 
tion guidelines will be available in early 
January 1990, with submittals due by 
late April or early May. For more in- 
formation, contact the Capitol Area Ar- 
chitectural and Planning Board, Room 
B-46, State Capitol, St. Paul, MN 
55155, or call (612) 296-7138. 


A winning garden 


The Regis Garden, an interior land- 
scape within the Cowles Conservatory 
at the Minneapolis Sculpture Garden, 
was one of 55 projects honored for de- 
sign excellence at the annual American 
Society of Landscape Architects’ awards 
competition. A l7-member jury se- 
lected the winners from 323 submis- 


sions. The garden, designed by Mi- 
chael Van Valkenburgh and Barbara 
Stauffacher Solomon, includes paving, 
topiary structures, plantings, vines, 
furniture and a pool to emphasize the 
value of year-round landscaping. 


St. John’s art center 


St. John’s University in Collegeville has 
broken ground on a new $2.15 million 
art center designed by Hugh Jacobsen. 
The 27,600-square-foot center will al- 
low the university to increase its facil- 
ities for art students and galleries. The 
2-level brick structure overlooking Lake 
Watab on the campus’s western edge 
will include two buildings for a gallery 
and school. The gallery will include a 


large exhibition space, a smaller gal- 
lery, an 88-seat auditorium and a vis- 
itingartists' studio. The school will house 
classrooms and studios for drawing, de- 
sign, painting, printmaking and sculp- 
ture, and will include room for individ- 
ual student studios, a lounge, an informal 
gallery, photographic darkroom and slide 
library. 


Ellerbe in Washington 


Ellerbe Becket was named architect/ 
engineer of the International Cultural 
& Trade Center and Federal Office 
Complex, a $665 million, 3 million- 


Northland Heat Pump Association invites you to 


NORTHLAND The New Age of 


a trade show and workshop: 


WLS 


Heat Pumps 


Designed for: 


Architects Realtors 
Engineers Mortgage Lenders 
Developers Plumbing Contractors 
Building Contractors Well Drilling Contractors 
HYAC Contractors Remodeling Contractors. 
Building Owners/Managers Building Trades Students 
Electrical Contractors Homeowners 


ir source and 
ground source heat pump 
technology will be on 
display. Visit our exhibitors. 
Attend our informational 
workshops. Find out how 
you can benefit fr« 
heat pumps. 


DATES/LOCATIONS/TIMES 
JANUARY FERGUS FALLS HOLIDAY INN 10am-8 pm 
JANUARY 4 ST. CLOUD HOLIDAY INN 10 am - 8 pm 
JANUARY $ LA CROSSE RADISSON 10 am - 8 pm 
FEBRUARY BLOOMINGTON MARRIO' 10 am - 8 pm 
BRUARY 14 MANKATO GARDEN INN 10am-8 pm 
iBRUARY DULUTH RADISSON 10 am - 8 pm 


WORKSHOP SCHEDULE 


CLASS ROOM A CLASS ROOM В 
10:30 Northland Heat Pump Association 
11:00 " jeat P ic Utility Programs 
ce Heat Pump Basics 


‹ d Loop Technology 
Reliability 
Specifying Heat Pumps 


Specifying Heat Pumps »mics 
ond Source Heat Pump Basics 


land Heat Pump Association 
эчгсє Heat Pump Ва 


Association 


Ground Source Heat Py 


р Basics Northland Heat Pump Association 


Ground Loop Technology Air Source Heat Pump Basics 
Reliability Controls and Air Flow 
Economics Utility Programs 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL ELECTRIC UTILITY OR CALL 1-800-545-WARM 
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MINNESOTA 
VIETNAM 
VETERANS 
MEMORIAL 


Minnesota Remembering 


\ National Competition 


The Minnesota Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial, Inc, and 
the Capitol Area Architectural 
and Planning Board are 
sponsoring a national open 
design competition for a 
memorial to those Minnesotans 
who died in the Vietnam 
conflict. It will include the 
names of those killed and 
missing in action. The 
memorial will be built on the 
grounds of the Minnesota State 
Capitolin St. Paul. The goal 
of the competition is to achieve 
a memorial that will be 
reflective in mood rather than 
make a political statement 
about the war itself. 
Substantial completion of the 
memorial is scheduled for late 
1991, The total budget is 
approximately $500,000.00. 
The design competition poster, 
available in early January 
1990, will be mailed to all 
interested parties. Registration 
opens in January 1990, design 
submittals are due in late April 
1990. Registration by 
interdisciplinary teams is 
encouraged. 


CONTACT: 

FORECAST Public Artworks, 
Professional Adviser, 

'The Minnesota Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial, 

Capitol Area Architectural 
and Planning Board, 

Room B-46, State Capitol, 

St. Paul, MN. 55155, 
612.296.7138 
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square-foot building that will complete 
the development of the Federal Trian- 
gle near the Capitol. Ellerbe Becket is 
teamed with Pei Cobb Freed & Part- 
ners, project designer, and the Delta 
Partnership, developer. The project will 
fill an ll-acre site fronting Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, completing the devel- 
opment of the Federal Triangle, which 
was suspended during the Depression. 

The complex will house offices for 
state and local governments dealing with 
trade and tourism, several federal agen- 
cies, shops, restaurants and exhibition 
space. Scheduled for completion. in 
1994, the office complex will be the 
largest building constructed in. Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 50 years. 


Science center at Hamline 


Hamline University in St. Paul broke 
ground on a new $4.5 million science 
center, scheduled for completion in 
January 1991. 

The 36,000-square-foot building, 
designed by BWBR Architects, will up- 
date and expand the facilities for the 
physics, biology and chemistry depart- 
ments, housing advanced teaching and 
research laboratories along with faculty 
and support-staff offices. Laboratories 
are designed to be flexible and accom- 
modate equipment and layout changes 
for the future. 

The 2-story building will continue 
the Collegiate Gothic tradition of the 
campus with a brick-and-glass facade 
and a red-tile roof. The building’s 
massing is broken into three segments 
to present a more approachable image 
of the sciences for the undergraduate. 


Artist and architect 
collaboration 


Nationally renowned artist Jackie Fer- 
rara has been awarded a commission to 
collaborate with New York architect 
William Pedersen in the redesign of 
Hamm Plaza in front of the new St. Paul 
Companies building, designed by Kohn 
Pedersen Fox. 

The plaza, according to Pedersen and 
Ferrara, will incorporate elements unique 
to St. Paul. In the design process, the 
team says it will consider the plaza’s 
proximity to the historic Landmark 
Center, the modernist St. Paul Com- 
panies tower under construction, as well 
as the pedestrian- and auto-traffic flow. 


The team also will address Minnesota’s 
climate extremes, making the plaza a 
year-round publice space. 

The Hamm Plaza Advisory Commit- 
tee, a group of public and private rep- 
resentatives, selected Ferrara after re- 
viewing submis: from nearly 90 
regional and national artists. The pla- 


za's completion is expected to coincide 


with the office tower's opening in 1991. 


Flanagan on the bench 


Former Minneapolis Star Tribune col- 
umnist Barbara Flanagan had an artist- 
designed bench dedicated in her honor 
at the corner of Seventh Street and Hen- 
nepin Avenue in downtown Minnea- 
polis. 

The bench, designed by Bruce N. 
Wright and Mark Nichols, reflects many 
of Flanagan's causes. The bench re- 
sembles both a sidewalk cafe and a 
merry-go-round to symbolize Flana- 
gan's love of open-air cafes and car- 


. Madeofsteel, bronzeand copper, 
the 8-foot-high bench features five ice- 
cream-parlor-styled chairs with heart- 
shaped backs surrounding a 3-foot gold 
star representing the Star Tribune. А 
twisted pole extends from the star-shaped 
table to a 9-inch globe. Five whirligigs 
branch out from the top of the globe, 
illustrating Flanagan’s interest in car- 
ousels, theater, outdoor music, side- 
walk cafes and joumalism. The piece 
is topped with a flag and canopy pro- 
claiming, “All the World's a Stage.” 

The bench was funded by the Star 
Tribune through the Minneapolis Arts 
Commission's Art in Public Places pro- 
gram. 


ouse 


Corrections: 


In the September/October 1989 issue, 
we overlooked Koffman Engineering of 
Toronto as project coordinator and pro- 
ject manager on the Edina Theater, 
owned by Cineplex-Odeon. Also, David 
Mesbur, working with Paul Pink and 
Associates on the design of the Edina, 
was incorrectly identified as Peter Mes- 
bur. 


In the November/December 1989 is- 
sue, we neglected to identify John Smith 
as the architect of the 8001 Building, 
which won an Achievement in Masonry 


Design Award. AM 


WORKERS' COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
CAN 
COMPENSATE THE EMPLOYER, TOO! 


7310 | 


DESIGN PROFESSIONALS 
SAFETY ASSOCIATION. INC. 


19000 MAC ARTHUR BLVO., STE. 500 714-833-0673 


IRVINE, CA 92715 1987 a 20-2991 \ 
РАҮ 
dase or — DPSA Policyholders $ 335,137.00 


The Sum of $335,137.00 DOLLARS 


VOID IF NOT PRESENTED FOR PAYMENT WITHIN 6 MONTHS | 
NOT NEGOTIABLE 


rog Dividend Distribution | 


uieceeBü : * i 
"007310" 25070 2052 4B = Ж, - T 


hn ÉE———————— 


Last year, the MSAIA Group Workers’ Compensation Plan returned 35% of premiums 
to the policyholders in the form of dividends. Over the last five years, the average divi- 
dend declared has been 31.5% of premium! If your firm is not enrolled in a dividend 
paying program, then now is the time to contact AA&C, the Design Professionals Ser- 
vice Organization. Please call Jennifer Miller at 1-800-854-0491 Toll Free. 


Association Administrators & Consultants, Inc. 
19000 MacArthur Boulevard, Suite 500 
Irvine, California 92715 


99° 


MADETO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Associated Wood Products 
custom manufactures mouldings, 
doors, paneling, and furniture. 

With our experienced craftsmen 
and extensive production capabili- 
| ties, we deliver complex projects 
on time, on spec, on budget. 

If you demand integrity of design 
and specification, our catalog 
belongs on your desk. Please call: 


Associated Wood Products, Inc. 
9601 Humboldt Avenue South 
Bloomington, Minnesota 55451 


(612) 884-9694 


Member, Architectural Woodwork Institute 


19% 42‘ ORS. CE | 
piv" | эф" | Dhe" | 
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ЭШ" TO SOFFIT 


DRYWALL 


—Beauty 


-Economy 


-Versatility 


-Speed 


Project: Embassy Suites 
Architect: Bentz Thompson 
/ & Rietow 
Owner: United States 
Development Corporation 


Minnesota 
Drywall Council 
(612) 546-5416 


Minnesota Drywall Council 


DEFORE YOU BUILD 
CALLICT 
FOR SOME 

CONSTRUCTIVE 
CIM. 


To make sure your next project opens to rave reviews, choose 
Twin City Testing to be your consulting engineering firm. Call 
(612) 641-9408 to find out how our consulting engineering services 
— and renowned testing lab — can help you build better. 


tunn city testing 


662 Cromwell Avenue St. Paul, MN 55114 
® (612) 641-9408 FAX (612) 641-9348 
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previews 
Continued from page 7 


them. For more information contact the 
Sherburne County Historical Society at 
253-6623. 

EET 


The American Landscape 
Through Feb. 4 

Jemne Building Galleries 
Minnesota Museum of Art 
Free and open to the public 


Surveying the work of landscape artists 
from the 19th-century Hudson River 
painters to the present, the exhibition 
includes paintings, drawings, prints and 
photographs by national and regional 
artists including George Bellows, 
Thomas Hart Benton, John Marin, 
George Inness and Elof Wedin. 
For further information call the Min- ; 

nesota Museum of Art at 292-4355. 


Domestic Arrangements 
Through Feb. 11 

Gallery 7 

Walker Art Center 

Free with museum admission 


An exhibition by the New York firm 
Tod Williams Billie Tsien and Asso- 
ciates examines the issues surrrounding 
today’s housing problems. Using un- 
conventional, inexpensive materials to 


construct а full- gallery assem- 


blage, the Williams 


"sien firm suggests 
possibilities for low-cost housing and 
raises questions about the architect's 
responsibility to synthesize art, tech- 
nology and social concerns. 

For further information call Walker 
Art Center at 375-7622. 


A Museum for Minneapolis: The 
75th Anniversary of McKim, Mead 
and White’s Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts 

Through Feb. 11 

General Mills Gallery 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Free and open to the public 


Honoring the 75th anniversary of the 
opening of McKim, Mead and White’s 
winning design for the Minneapolis In- 
stitute of Arts, the museum has mounted 
an exhibition featuring the original ar- 
chitectural models, renderings and el- 
evations by McKim, Mead and White 
and four fellow competing firms. Call 


870-3131. AM 


CUT HEATING 
COSTS WITH 
Magic-Pak „= 
HIGH TECH GAS 
SELF-CONTAINED 
UNITS. 


ue lm Shrink Installation Costs 


ss Contractors, developers and designers applaud the way 

н Д the Magic-Pak single package units save time and money 

ME 1 AIE starting with the wall opening itself. Each opening Is exactly 
EXCHANGER ~f i Ё the same size and saves approximately 63 standard bricks 


SUPPLY АА 


ONE PIECE 
IAL GAS 


vate (9.7 sq. ft.), plus masonry costs. 


The Magic-Pak trim cabinet measures just 28" x 48" x 29". 
L y Yr Utility hook-ups are simple, since power, gas and low- 

T В н voltage connections are mounted on the top of the outside 
y { of the cabinet. Magic-Pak completely self-contained units 
оол Р H Deme arrive on site completely pre-charged and pre-wired for 
CHASSIS | FAN AND fast, easy installation, and there's no need for chimneys or 
| flues. Consider this: central systems require early release of 
heating and cooling equipment to the job site. With 
Magic-Pak units delivery and installation can take place 
closer to actual occupancy, even after the carpets have 

ныг сена been laid and the walls painted. The result? Real savings 

conoensare onan / Protection NP on construction financing costs. 


RETURNAIR — COMPRESSOR AND EVAPORATOR 
FAN MOUNTED 


сЕ Lower Operating Costs 


A new cooling chassis with higher energy efficiency ratings 
combined with electric pilot ignition and power venter give 
users a high tech, energy saving unit for both heating and 

cooling modes. Lower fuel costs all year 'round. 


*Astonishingly Self-Contained *Easy to Install 
eincredibly Simple *Easy to Operate 
*Goes Through Walls Effortlessly *Easy to Maintain 
*Over 300,000 apartments, entrance foyers, process 
rooms, town homes, condominiums and offices use 
Magic-Pak units to help cut heating and cooling costs. 


FUSI&E — 
UNK 


CAPACITY 
FILTER Dien 


WASHABLE 
FILTER 


Designed and manufactured by Armstrong/ 
Magic Chef Air Conditioning. 


woes run vp e y 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING 
& SUPPLY CORP. 


1750 THOMAS AVE. 14030 21st AVE. N 
ST. PAUL, MN 55104 MINNEAPOLIS, MN 55447 
(612)646-7254 (612)553-1722 


Serving This Market Area Since 1939 
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DEGARD BOOK 


F MINNEAPOLI 


Now at 
International 
Market Square 


OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


A DESIGN BOOKSTORE 
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Continued from page 9 

owners and developers are taking an- 
other look at existing shopping centers. 
A host of area suburban malls are get- 
ting facelifts to carry them into the '90s. 
Southdale, Rosedale, Ridgedale, Eden 
Prairie, Burnsville and Maplewood malls 
all have been the targets of design over- 
hauls in recent years. 


Proposed textile-department design for 
Dayton's new Southdale store. 


these centers are 


Like Dayton's 
gearing their facilities to the shopper 
under a time crunch. Walkways and 
ramps have been reinstalled or re- 
placed with glass elevators to ensure 


that customers can get quick, un- 
impeded views of stores. In its remod- 
eling of Eden Prairie Center, for ex- 
ample, the Minneapolis firm of Johnson/ 
Reis & Associates called for a glass- 
and-steel elevator with a 360-degree view 
of every level to take the place of an 
obstructive handicapped ramp. 

In many of these centers, a smooth 
faux-granite terrazzo has replaced bumpy 
grouted-tile floors. The earthtone colors 
of the '60s and '70s have given way to 
hot pinks and teal greens. To create the 
feeling of the outdoors, dim shopping 
corridors have been brightened with 
skylights and landscaped with foun- 
tains and benches. In the food-court 
redesign for Eden Prairie Center, for 
instance, shoppers eat under a deco- 
rative canopy of neon, palm-treelike 
columns and metal trellises painted pink 
and sea-foam green. 

This new breed of redesign mixes 
one part psychology to two parts real 
amenities. The idea is to create an out- 


door recreational setting for a growing 
number of consumers who feel that 
shopping is anything but fun. "A day 
shopping trip is out of the question for 
most people,” says L. Craig Estrem of 
the Center Companies, the retail-man- 


ng 


agement firm responsible for ove 


the remodeling of many local dales. 
“That’s where design comes in. They're 
trying to let people shop in an atmo- 
sphere that makes them feel that they're 
doing it at their leisure when really they 
may be hurrying things a bit compared 
with the way they used to do things.” 
For Dayton’s 700 Under the Mall, 
the recreational motif has been wildly 
successful. Located in the store's lower 
level is a hodgepodge of goods, from 
tableware and electronics to а candy 
store and deli. Aisles are thronged with 
shoppers who come to pick up a gift, 
a card, a loaf of bread or a quick bite 
to eat. To complement the space's spon- 
taneity, Dominick Segrete, president of 
TSR, the New York firm responsible 
for Dayton's store design throughout the 
Midwest, chose brick, residential tile, 
awnings and wood trim, he says, to cre- 
ate the feeling of a festive, outdoor ba- 


zaar. 

But if one strategy is geared to giving 
customers the psychological lift of out- 
door markets and gardens, another 
prevalent design focuses on the inti- 
macy of interior residential settings. One 
way to soothe the stress levels of shop- 
pers is to give them a home away from 
home. Martin Jerry, partner and vice 
president and director of design for New 
York's Walker Group/CNI, designers of 
the new Minneapolis Saks Fifth Avenue 
store, points to the residential qualities 
of Saks, from the ambient lighting to 
the ceilings in the selling areas, which 
at 9 feet, 6 inches, are just a tad higher 
than most home ceilings. Saks's "soft 
elegance," Jerry says, makes customers 
"feel safe inside the store. We wanted 
it to feel like your home, to create a 
trust in the quality of the product." 

From the flowers and live piano mu- 
sic to many of the department furnish- 
ings, Dayton's also works with the re- 
assuring elements of homey interiors. 
The look of the new Southdale Dayton's 
“textile world,” according to the store's 


pre-opening announcement, is "similar 
to one found in the library of a country 
house, with the exception that these 
‘bookcase’ walls hold collections of tow- 


PRESERVATION 
PLAN ON IT 


LYNDHURST. TARRYTOWN, NY А NATIONAL TRUST PROPERTY 


Planning on restoring a house, saving a landmark, 
reviving your neighborhood? 


No matter what your plans, gain a wealth of 
experience and help preserve our historic and 
architectural heritage. Join the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation and support preservation 
efforts in your community. 


Make preservation a blueprint for the future. 


Write: 


National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Department PA 

1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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els and linen." Its downtown Woodward 
Shop, a department that features up- 
dated traditional clothing for women, is 
decked in vanilla-colored walls, with 
wood, brass and glass accents. Tables 
and chairs are covered in chintz. “Н 
takes on the feeling and look of a won- 


derful English country house as we see 
in all of the decorator magazines,” Mar- 
kopoulos says. “Or it takes on the look 
of going to visit grandmother's house, 
which is comfortable, warm, friendly 
and plush." 

Perhaps no other store exploits re 


idential imagery in its commercial thea- 
ter more consciously than Ralph Lau- 
ren's Polo shops. Props, such as worn 
leather travel bags left bedside or framed 


portraits of Lauren himself placed next 
to leatherbound books on sidetables, 
create a sense of sanctioned voyeurism, 
as if you're entrusted with the run of 
the house while your host is out on an 
afternoon horseback ride. 

In this new retail climate, predic- 
tions suggest that stores such as Polo 
are likely to thrive. Industry observers 
tell us that “retailing suffers from over- 
capacity and is in the process of being 


restructured. It is moving from big de- 
partment-store dominance to an era 
characterized by stores that provide 
highly focused merchandise for specific 
groups,” according to a recent New York 
Times article. 

Yet, despite the success of special- 
ization, others raise questions that sug- 
gest the competition may get fiercer than 
ever. According to forecasts by the fu- 


turist Jay Ogilvy, baby boomers 
proaching an age of new priorities in 
which experiences are cherished over 
goods. Such institutions as theaters, 


re ap- 


museums, travel agencies and health 
clubs all stand to benefit. "It's not that 
we are spawning a nation of ascetics 
who will stop owning things like TVs 
and automobiles,” Ogilvy says, “but most 
people have taken care of those needs 
and are paying more attention to the 
satisfaction of other ones. People who 
aren't stalking saber-toothed tigers want 
to compensate for the relative dullness 
of their modem lives with vivid expe- 
riences.” 
This may signal the biggest retail- 
design challenge of the “90s. 
AM 
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Look for this symbol of quality 
painting and decorating. 


This time, trust your quality painting and deco- 
rating needs to one of Minnesota's Painting and 
Decorating Contractors of America members 
first! 100 year old PDCA has ultra strict ethics and 
standards of professionalism. PDCA craftsmen 
spend 7 years in training. Trust us for quality 
B painting @ wall covering W wood finishing B 
commercial coatings W fire proofing в graphics 
and @ other related services. 


INFORMATION (612) 483-1125 
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Copying анне - t Just Illegal 


It S Dumb. 


You can get into a lot of trouble by copying blank AIA Documents. For starters, it is illegal 
to reproduce copyrighted material. On top of that, the language in an old Document can be 
out of date and not reflect current case law and practice within the complex е y PULL 
construction industry. . . and then there' s the potential increase in your i 

liability as a result of errors or omissions which can result in your paying ES ТОН 
big dollars to settle a dispute. It's just not worth it; in fact, 


ешь rne. ton, CIOCUITIeDITS 


Order your current ALA Documents today. Contact us 
for details. THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


MSAIA 
Attn: Documents 
275 Market Street, Ste. 54 
Minneapolis, MN 55405 
(612) 338-6763 


AIA Documents. . . the foundation for building agreements. 
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trian traffic and places for people to go.” 


Harris is well-versed in the art of 


increasing pedestrian activity by pro- 
viding urban amenities. In the mid- 
1980s he met with a small but vocal 
opposition to his proposed retail com- 
plex at the comer of Hennepin and Lake 
in Minneapolis, on the former Calhoun 
School site. “People at first were afraid 
that Calhoun Square would disturb the 
quiet urban character of the neighbor- 
hood by attracting more traffic. with a 
suburban-style mall,” he observes. 

True, with the almost-instantaneous 
economic success of Calhoun Square 
has come increased auto traffic, 
congestion and noise. Yet Calhoun 
Square has turned out to be anything 
but a “suburban-style” mall that turns 
its back on the street and internalizes 
all its activities. Working closely with 
Minneapolis architects Paul Pink and 
Associates, Harris developed a mall that 
“adds to the urban fabric and retains 
the feel of the city,” he says, by pre- 
senting a series of windows and open- 
ings toward the street and creating a 
circulation pattern within the mall that 
naturally extends the pedestrian activ- 
ities outside. 

“Hennepin and Lake always had been 
busy with people passing by on their 
way to work or home,” Harris says. “Yet 
the corner offered little incentive for 
people to stop. Calhoun Square, with 
its mix of boutiques and restaurants, 
gave people a reason to stop. What 
makes Calhoun Square successful is that 
it’s not a destination point: It’s part of 
a dense urban neighborhood that peo- 
ple naturally pass through every day, 
either on foot or car. Some inner-city 
malls have failed in the Twin Cities 
because they are destination points rather 
than natural extensions of highly pop- 
ulated neighborhoods.” 

Although Calhoun Square has had a 
successful first five years, Harris, who 
remains a general partner in the mall, 
is not satisfied to sit back and simply 
reap the profits. He recently added a 
farmers’ market to the mall and is ne- 
gotiating new leases with potential ten- 
ants now that the first five-year leases 
are up. “We are trying to keep up with 
the changes so that the mall keeps pace 
with the customers,” he says. “Good 


management is behind a successful mall.” 

It’s no coincidence that Harris chooses 
to tackle projects in the city and not 
the suburbs. He started his own real- 
estate-development firm in 1976 be- 
cause he saw an "exodus to the suburbs 
and felt there were still opportunities 
in the city,” he says. 

His belief in the opportunities Min- 
neapolis holds stems from his lifelong 
commitment to the city. He grew up in 
south Minneapolis and was educated in 
the city’s public-school system. After 
graduating from Stanford University in 
1950 and serving in the army, he re- 
tumed to Minneapolis, where he founded 
a small, family-owned plastics manu- 
facturing company with his brother in 
the late 1950s, before eventually start- 
ing his own real-estate sales and leasing 
company in 1964. 

Today he sees another opportunity in 
Minneapolis, but this time for educa- 
tion. As chair of the Chiron School 
Steering Committee, a partnership of 
private and public representatives, 
Harris is involved in developing an al- 
ternative public school in Minneapolis 
that takes the student out of the class- 
room and into the community. The school 
opened this fall in the Powers Building 
with 120 students, “a true cross-section 
of Minneapolis,” he says. 

Taking a grassroots approach to ed- 
ucation, teachers, staff and parents make 
decisions regarding education. Stu- 
dents are rotated from various sites to 
gain a hands-on approach to education. 
For instance, a biology class might be 
held at the Minnesota Science Museum 
or the Minnesota Zoo. Harris says the 
school will incorporate several inno- 
vative concepts to demonstrate how 
nontraditionally structured classes can 
improve the quality of education, both 
nationally and locally. 

Whether working on retail, residen- 
tial or educational projects, Harris finds 
a creative outlet that keeps him at the 
office 12 hours a day. “I can’t relax for 
more than two days at a time,” he says. 
“I have to keep going. I find a creative 
drive and challenge to developing proj- 
ects that make improvements or add 
value. l'm not interested in just making 
money. There has to be design or cre- 
ative challenges to all my projects, and 
the more people doubt the feasibility of 
a project the more challenged and driven 
I am to succeed.” AM 
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Gaviidae Common, located оп the 


original Donaldson's store site between 
Sixth and Seventh streets on Nicollet 
Mall, is part of a welcome return to 
high-quality design in Minneapolis's 
mid-r 
along with other full-block downtown 
developments, such as City Center and 
the projected First Bank Place, it also 
spells the death of the diversified street- 


se commercial buildings. But 


rians 


scapes that once provided pedes 

with the pleasure of ever-shifting pros- 

pects and a sense of human scaling. 
Even before Gaviidae, the Donald- 


son block had become a microcosm of 


downtown Minneapolis’s development 
patterns, gradually shifting from check- 
ered, random development and street- 
front cosmetic makeovers to homoge- 
nous, megablock construction. Begin- 
ning in 1881 as a one-story brick-and- 
iron building at the corner of Sixth and 
Nicollet, the Donaldson department store 
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lost minnesota 


grew piecemeal in seven stages over 20 
years, comprising buildings of varying 
sizes, styles and materials. The result 
was the exuberant assemblage illus- 
trated in the above photograph. 

Then unification began. In 1924, the 
small midblock buildings were re- 
placed by an eight-story merchandising 
palazzo in the Chicago manner: Rows 


of unadorned limestone pilasters were 
topped with an elaborately sculpted 
cornice. Twenty-five years later, the en- 
tire complex went Moderne with a face- 
lift of flat limestone panels. 

After the Thanksgiving Day fire of 
1982, the block was rebuilt with a pair- 
ing of a high-rise and low-rise designs 
by Cesar Pelli. The result is spectacular 
but scarcely an amenity to the pedes- 
trian who once enjoyed the pleasur 


S 


of an eclectic streetscape. 


Paul Clifford Larson 


The Donaldson Block, Minneapo- 
lis, built 1888—1924, dernolished 
1982 


TET] Precision tile setting is a job for professionals. By 
BI ш { 
E awarding your contract to a tile contractor who 
employs union tile setters, you've engaged pro- 
fessionals whose job management experience and 
skilled craftsmen will protect you from costly job 
failures. And over the life of your building will save 
you time and money. They'll provide tile surfaces of 
lasting beauty that help make your building more 
durable, fireproof and maintenance free. You want the 
job done right. So it makes sense to call on the pros— 
Union Tile Contractors and Craftsmen. 
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As a designer, you need 

dependable resources to 
help translate your ideas 
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knowledgeable? As 
responsive? 


Seeing is believing. Visit 
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sales representative, call 
800-365-2222. 
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